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Happy 
anniversary 
to  Eppie: 


Our  1 

Ann  Landers 
takes  the  cake- 
with  15  candles 


Fifteen  years  ago  this  week  Eppie  Lederer  joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  as 
Ann  Landers. 

She  had  never  before  written  a  line  for  publication— but  her  straightforward 
yet  compassionate  approach  made  an  instant  hit  with  readers  of  all  ages  and 
quickly  caught  the  attention  of  other  editors  and  publishers. 

Today  our  Ann  Landers  is  featured  in  731  newspapers  with  readership  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  54  million. 

She  consults  with  top  authorities  in  every  field  to  make  sure  her  advice  is 
sound 

. . .  keeps  1 1  secretaries  busy  helping  her  answer  an  average  of  1 ,000 
letters  a  day 

.  .  .  regularly  refers  thousands  of  troubled  readers  to  public  or  private 
agencies  designed  to  help  them. 

Readers  have  responded  by  rating  her  in  a  DPI  poll  as  one  of  the  10  most 
influential  women  in  America.  A  Gallup  poll  named  her  among  the  twenty 
most  admired  women  in  the  world. 

The  secret  of  Ann  Landers’  phenomenal  success  is  that  she  believes  deeply 
in  what  she  does  and  backs  up  her  belief  with  heart  and  work  and  brains 
and  constant  application. 

These  qualities  shine  brightly  through  her  column.  They  make  us  proud  of 
our  15-year  association  with  her.  She  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  has  come  to  be  known  as  “The  Bright  One.” 


Chicago  Sun-Times 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  IS  A  PRIME  ORJEGTIVE 
WHEN  CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  WEST 

In  your  campaign  to  win  the  West,  you  could  meet  your  Waterloo  if  you  failed 
to  win  the  strategic  Inland  Empire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

When  you  rule  a  share-of-field  here,  you  are  in  command  of  the  big  mountain- 
rimmed  region  that  covers  parts  of  eastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho,  western 
Montana,  and  northeastern  Oregon.  That  is  a  big  part  of  the  West! 

More  than  one  million  people  live  in  this  region  of  36  counties.  They  spend 
more  than  $2.0  bil'ion  on  retail  purchases  in  500  cities  and  towns. 

Plan  on  using  the  potent  firepower  of  the  Spokane  dailies  to  support  your  troop 
maneuvers  when  you  prepare  to  conquer  Spokane.  This  is  a  basic  principle  for  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Inland  Empire.  These  one-buy  dailies  reach  98%  of  all  households  in 
metro  Spokane,  89%  in  11  counties*,  and  41%  in  the  36-county  total  Spokane 
Market  territory. 

Only  the  Spokane  dailies  can  give  you  this  support. 

’50^c  minimum  coverage  each  county,  424,800  population. 


The  Spokesman-Review  pailji  ftjfottiflf 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  ^  EVENING^ 


For  a  full  intelligence  report  on  the  strategic  Spokane  Market,  see  our  representatives  at  Cresmer  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 


Rochester's  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
helped  a  miracle  on  First  Street 

The  d  isadvantaged  kids  at  Rochester's  School  #27  on  First  Street 
are  reading  better  this  year,  thanks  partly  to  their  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Principal  Frank  Scalise  and  his  reading  supervisor  had 
an  innovative  idea  that  could  dramatically  improve  reading  levels.  They 
wanted  each  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grader  to  read  a  newspaper  every 
day. 

Their  newspapers  cooperated.  A  special  inservice  course  for  the 
teachers  and  a  unique  three-day  program  for  students  where  newspaper 
professionals  explained  everything  from  newsgathering  to  newsprint 
were  arranged. 

Then  School  #27's  talented  faculty  went  to  work.  They  used  news¬ 
papers  like  they've  never  been  used  before  .  .  .  cut  them  up,  analyzed 
them,  and  had  the  kids  reading  everything  from  box  scores  to  the  Want 
Ads.  The  newspaper  supplemented  an  experimental  reading  program 
already  gaining  national  attention. 

By  June,  the  average  reading  level  had  measurably  improved. 

Gannett  Rochester's  Newspaper-ln-The-Classroom  program  isn't 
afraid  to  do  things  a  little  differently.  Ask  anyone  on  First  Street. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


in  tatterdemalbn*the 


ragged  fellow 


Teletype 


it’s  always  a  cap 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
terminal."  It  is  never  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb,  as  in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype,”  or 
"Teletype  it.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

17 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Santee,  South 
Carolina. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Seminar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel. 
Boston. 

21- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — Catholic  Press  Association  Eastern  Region.  Holiday  Inn,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Mariott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

23- 24 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Colonnades  Beach  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach  Shores,  Singer  Island. 

23-25 — California  Press  Women.  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los  Angeles. 

25-28 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia. 

25- Nov.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy 
desk  chiefs.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

28-31 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Meeting/Trade  Show.  Sheraton- 
Biltmore,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

30- 31 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

31 —  Georgia  Press  Association.  Regency  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta. 


NOVEMBER 

4- 6 — Catholic  Press  Association  Western  Region.  Del  Webb  Townhouse. 
Fresno,  California. 

5- 7 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Woodstock  Inn,  Wood- 
stock,  Vt. 

7 — Indiana  United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors,  ISTA  Building. 
Indianapolis. 

7- 8 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Carrousel  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

1 1- 14 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — New  Jersey  Association.  Molly  Pitcher  Hotel,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

14- 15 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  & 
Club.  Boca  Raton.  Florida. 

16- 18 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Regency  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta. 
16-21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

21 — Texas  Press  Association.  News  Clinic.  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin. 
29-December  4 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Environment  Prob¬ 
lems.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


/  $8.00 
^  IS  A 
If  FARE 
fjj  PRICE 


DECEMBER 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida. 
Gainesville. 


JANUARY  1971 

3-15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5-10 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

(Note:  Organizations  wishing  to  be  included  in  this  Calendar  should  send 
convention  dates  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022, 
N.Y.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

n  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 
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published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Gable  address  “Edpub,  New 
York.’’  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  Blast  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
ister^  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All 
righu  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  ^tor  &  Publisher,  ’’Blztemal  Account,’’  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  „  . . 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  8679  to  Bklitor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  860  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10022. 
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In  just  15  years  Copley  News  Service  has  built  its  list  of  clients  to 
more  than  500  newspapers,  or  approximately  one-third 
of  the  nation’s  dailies.  How?  By  consistently  providing  the  untold 
story  behind  the  story,  the  in-depth  account  of  the  meaning 
of  the  news.  CNS  material  comes  to  you  camera-ready  for  offset 
operations  or  in  conventional  style.  For  a  look  at  this  refreshingly 
analytical  news  service  write  or  wire  Copley  News  Service. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego.  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 
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The  Speny  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


Home  Furnishings  Complex 

Bigelow-Sanford 

Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

Department  Stores 
Hens  &  Kelly 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

CRITICAL  RAGE  showed  up  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  a  4-column  box  after  the  closed-circuit 
showing  of  “Oh!  Calcutta!”  The  evaluation:  “Oh,  Phooey!” 

«  •X' 

A  BUS  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  WEST  with  a  group  of 
senior  citizens  included  sleeping  on  the  bus  and  not  a  few 
lumpy  mattresses  so  when  Sue  Kincaid,  Cleveland  Press  staffer 
and  non-senior  citizen,  got  to  a  Chicago  hotel,  she  was  afraid 
of  sleeping  past  the  early  morning  departure.  She  phoned  the 
desk  clerk,  “Please  call  me  at  6:30  a.m.”  The  apparently  new 
fellow  on  the  job  replied,  “What  shall  I  say?”  Sue  told  him. 

“As  little  as  possible  at  that  hour,  mister!” 

■*•  *  ■*• 

FOUR  HANDS  AND  A  COOL  HE.\D  are  the  essentials  for 
covering  an  election  in  Chile  according  to  AP  South  American 
photo  editor  Max  Simon.  “Many  hands  are  needed  to  shoot, 
process,  caption  and  file  fast.  The  cool  head  is  to  prevent 
getting  dizzy  among  excitable  Chileans  who  take  their  politics 
as  seriously  as  they  applaud  their  famed  wines.” 

•*■  *  * 

RUSSELL  BAKER  HAS  A  JAUNDICED  EYE,  declared  a 
graffiti  scrawled  house  ad  in  the  New  York  Times.  And  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  carried  a  remarkable  sports  item  the 
other  day.  It  announced  North  Star  goalie  Cesare  Maniago  was 
negotiating  a  “two-ear  contract.”  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
sports  head  over  a  story  about  a  rookie  pitcher:  “Milt  Fights 
NNNervves.”  Norma  Hayes,  Daily  Oklahoman  staff  writer, 
rode  high  in  a  “cherry  picker”  during  an  Ice  Capades  matinee 
and  turned  in  a  feature,  “I  Dreamed  I  Was  in  the  Ice  Capades 
— and  I  Was.” 

A  GOOD  NEWS  FRONT  PAGE  was  published  by  the 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Review  October  3  with 
stories  and  pictures  of  community  activities.  The  “regular 
kind”  of  page  one  was  relegated  to  three.  Managing  Editor 
Jack  B.  Hess  in  his  editorial  page  column  October  6  reported 
the  staff  delighted  with  the  favorable  response.  Hess  added 
one  story  that  was  crowded  out  of  the  special  page.  It  told 
of  a  plain  white  envelope  received  in  the  mail  by  the  City 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  containing  a  nickel  and  a 
short  note — “Dear  Sir:  I  stole  money  from  the  bubble  gum 
machine.  Here  it  is.  I’m  paid  back.  Thanks.” 

«  « 

A  QUESTION  from  Frank  Tyger  of  the  Trenton  Times: 

Why  doesn’t  some  newspaper  call  its  bowling  column  the 
Pinsey  Report? 

WORDS  WERE  EXCHANGED,  column-wise,  as  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News  columnist  Fred  Cicetti  took  a  loyal  Gar¬ 
den  Stater’s  view  of  suggestions  from  Newsday  columnist 
Patrick  Owens  as  to  how  Long  Island  pollution  could  be  cleared 
away  Seems  Owens  proposed  New  Jersey  as  the  universal 
dumping  ground  for  Long  Island’s  wastes  with  same  to  be 
delivered  via  a  giant  compartmented  tunnel.  Fred,  considerably 
perturbed,  wrote  that  the  tunnel  was  the  “only  gem  in  Owens’ 
bag  of  cliches.  He  was  bright  enough  to  realize  you  can’t  move 
anything  about  the  expressway.  And  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
can’t  be  trusted  to  get  a  cough  into  Manhattan.”  BULLETIN! 

In  the  Cicetti  column  received  at  press  time  there  is  the  good 
news  that  the  boys  have  made  up  and  exchanged  mutual  re¬ 
gards.  All  is  well. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  PRESS  CLUB  has  its  own  frog, 
DEADLINE.  And  he  is  a  remarkable  character  according  to 
Herald-Examiner  columnist  Bill  Kennedy  and  his  trainer, 
Charles  Amador  of  Gardena.  In  the  first  place.  Deadline  won 
the  recent  Jumping  Frog  Jubilee  of  Calveras  County — and  in 
the  second  place  Deadline  has  just  become  an  ordained  min¬ 
ister  with  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree,  making  him  the  only 
character  around  the  place  with  a  press  pass  to  the  Pearly 
Gates,  according  to  Kennedy.  When  not  at  the  press  club. 
Deadline  may  be  found  at  his  ranch  home  on  Shady  Stream 
Avenue  in  Gardena. 
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Controversial?  Not  a  bit!  Even  in  today’s  fre¬ 
netic,  fuzzy  economy  it  makes  more  sense  to 
save  up  to  20%  on  media  bills  in  the  New  York 
Metro  Area— and  at  the  same  time  increase 
sales  impact.  How?  Through  U^T! 

UNYT,  New  York’s  2nd  largest  newspaper 
buy,  presents  savings  of  up  to  20%  over  the 
cost  of  individual  paper  purchase— and  you 
get  31%  coverage  of  the  most  affluent  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  market.  UNYT  is  82%  home  de¬ 
livered  and  today’s  best  bargain  for  reaching 
over  834,000  New  York  families. 


the  combined  selling  power  of: 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
STAR-LEDGER 
JERSEY  JOURNAL  and  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulationa 
Member,  American 
Bueineea  Press  Inc. 


C  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  80,  1970 — 26,16S 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


Paid  or  unpaid  circulation 

The  .•Vudit  Bureau  of  C'.irculatious  is  no  longer  the  standard  bearer, 
the  symbol,  the  mouthpiete  for  all  publications  that  live  by  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  principle  of  net  paid  circulation. 

In  what  must  be  the  most  luidemocratic  procedure  ever  followetl 
by  any  organization,  the  Ixiard  of  directors  decided  some  time  ago 
to  break  away  from  more  than  TiO  years  of  tradition  and  open  ABC; 
membership  in  the  business  publication  field  to  unpaid,  controlletl 
cirtulation  magazines.  It  asked  its  members  for  their  opinions  in  a 
vote  which  the  board  said  would  be  advisory  only.  When  the  member¬ 
ship  as  a  whole  voted  10-to-one  against  the  proposal  (representing 
maiidy  newspaper  opjxisition)  the  board  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  find  a  way  around  the  dilemma. 

In  short,  it  was  decided  what  happened  in  one  publication  division 
was  of  no  consequence  to  another  publication  division  and  each  di¬ 
vision  should  have  the  right  of  self-determination.  In  other  words, 
if  one  division  wants  to  commit  hara-kiri  the  other  division  shoidd 
sit  back  and  let  it  happen. 

Having  so  decided,  the  .\BC;  board  of  directors  at  its  last  meeting 
changed  the  rules  for  the  business  publication  division  in  order  to 
admit  controlled  circulation  publications  and  the  membership  of 
that  division  isn’t  even  asked  to  approve  it  at  its  forthcoming  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago.  Nor  is  any  other  division  asked  to  approve  this 
change  in  .\BC;  membership  recjuirenients  that  is  so  drastic  it  might 
change  the  future  complexion  of  the  entire  organization. 

It  is  now  fait  accompli  and  the  .\BC  symlxil  which  EJtP  has  valued 
highly  and  promoted  for  more  than  r)0  years  as  a  charter  member  of 
the  organization  no  longer  stands  for  “net  paid  circulation”  ex¬ 
clusively. 

We  don’t  believe  net  paid  circulation  can  be  ecjuated  with  con¬ 
trolled  circulation.  We  don't  believe  that  a  person  who  signs  a  post¬ 
card  expressing  his  desire  to  get  a  magazine  free  can  be  counted 
e(|ually,  or  compared  to,  a  subscriber  who  lays  his  S8  on  the  line  for 
a  year’s  subscription  because  he  thinks  the  publication  is  worth  it 
and  he  wants  it. 

I  he  .ABC  board  of  direc  tors  doesn’t  have  a  reputation  for  con¬ 
cessions  in  this  controversy  but  perhaps  it  would  consider  one  at 
this  time  for  those  members  who  still  believe  there  is  a  difference 
fietween  paid  and  unpaid.  Until  recent  years,  the  ABC  hexagonal 
symbol  used  to  have  the  words  “net  paid  circulation”  inscribed 
around  it.  The  legend  was  dropped  lor  some  unknown  reason  several 
years  ago. 

Why  doesn’t  the  .ABC;  board  atithorize  the  use  of  that  original 
symlxil  with  the  words  “net  paid  circulation”  to  those  members  who 
qualified  and  still  qualify  under  the  old  rules  and  confute  new 
members  who  don’t  meet  those  standards  to  the  use  of  the  .ABC. 
initials  only  or  with  the  words  “controlled  circulation”  around  the 
symbol? 

It  would  show,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  dillerence. 
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A  black  man’s  view  of  the  newspaper  business 


By  James  R.  Smith 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  I  shall 
write  this  article  as  an  address  to  the 
Newspaper  Community  served  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I  do  this,  because  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  those  things  that  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  communication  are  done 
best  through  the  means  of  conversation, 
rather  than  an  impersonal  article,  which 
may  take  away  the  concern  that  the 
speaker  has  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

I  speak  from  over  30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  facet  of  newspaperwork. 
This  includes  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  promotion  and  public  relations. 
Operating  now,  as  president  of  my  public 
relations  firm,  which  has  its  genesis  dur¬ 
ing  my  employment  with  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  for  12  years,  I  had  association 
with  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  business. 

I  speak  from  that  podium. 

I  speak  to  the  newspaper  industry  in 
toto.  Not  just  to  white  newspapers,  nor 
the  black,  but  the  total  industry,  for  all 
have  an  affect  on  the  community,  with  an 
especial  effect  on  the  black  community. 

I  speak  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
changing  population  picture  of  more  than 
twenty  million  people  has  caused  one  of 
the  greatest  upheavals  in  the  newspaper 
industry  and  the  facts  indicate  that  the 
situation  will  not  change  in  terms  of  “who 
lives  where,”  which  therefore  will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  change  in  “what  is  done  where?” 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  suggest  a  pro¬ 
gram  from  which  newspapers  should 
function.  What  we  shall  do  is  answer  in 
a  small  way  some  of  the  attitudes  regard¬ 
ing  the  method  of  reaching  the  black 
community,  or  the  method  of  not  reaching 
that  same  group,  which  appear  in  the 
Report  of  The  Black  News  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

While  the  predominately  white  news¬ 
papers  were  faced  with  one  problem,  black 
newspapers  were  faced  with  another.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  the  desires  were  the  same. 
Both  would  like  to  get  the  market,  but 
neither  knew  how.  Justification  for  this 
assertion  can  be  found  in  the  amount  of 
circulation  in  relation  to  population  in 
the  urban  centers,  or  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  beamed  to  these  areas  by  both 
newspapers. 

There  are  newspapers  that  have  given 
up  on  servicing  “these  people.” 

There  are  other  newspapers  that  have 


Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  circulation  department  12  years  ago 
as  a  coordinator  and  promoter  of  city 
home  deliverv.  He  was  promoted  to  cir¬ 
culation  public  relations  manager  after 
being  associate  head  of  city  home  delivery. 
He  recently  left  the  Bulletin  to  spend  full 
time  as  president  of  his  own  firm.  JRS 
Public  Relations,  where  he  continues  to 
represent  the  newspaper  as  a  consultant. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  black  member  of 
the  Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


taken  the  attitude  “these  people”  don’t 
want  to  read,  not  all  of  them,  but  too  many 
of  them. 

There  are  still  others  who  have  decided 
to  really  go  after  the  business,  and  finding 
that  after  they  have  made  the  effort,  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  interest  from  this 
black  group,  have  given  up. 

There  are  those  who  try  to  work  at  the 
problem  daily,  and  are  hungry  for  solu¬ 
tions. 

Attitude 

A  black  employe  of  a  black  newspaper 
suffers  from  a  communication  gap  unless 
he  is  one  of  the  family,  or  has  an  “in.” 
There  is  little  room  in  the  black  media 
for  innovation,  and  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  is  still  good  enough  for  the 
future.  The  changes  that  exist  around 
them  seem  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  operational  apparatus  of  the  black- 
owned  daily.  If  that  were  not  so,  the  black- 
owned  daily  would  have  captured  the 
black  newspaper  market  a  long  time  ago, 
instead  of  being  merely  satisfied  with  the 
election  of  black  mayors. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  factual,  that  the 
black  newspapers  have  not  captured  the 
black  market  in  an  atmosphere  of  black¬ 
ness,  despite  the  urging  of  black  owner¬ 
ship  and  black  pride.  This  is  indeed  one 
of  their  most  serious  challenges. 

While  we  point  out  that  the  black-owned 
newspapers  have  not  captured  the  black 
market,  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  lost 
it  to  the  white  counterparts.  These  white- 
owned  newspapers  have  not  captured  this 
black  influx  into  the  metropolitan  areas, 
and  the  attitude  is  the  difference. 

Contrary  to  the  black  newspaper,  which 
never  had  the  problem  of  making  black 
folk  believe  that  the  black  newspaper  was 
for  them,  the  white-owned  newspaper  op¬ 
erates  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  does 
the  white  citizen — the  black  reader  is  tol¬ 
erated.  The  attitude  seems  to  be:  if  he 
did  this,  we  could  count  him  for  circula¬ 
tion  status,  get  a  good  rate  for  advertising, 
and  not  have  anything  to  worry  about, 
especially  business  losses.  The  problem 
ju.st  won’t  resolve  itself  that  simply. 

The  strange  phenomenon  of  the  news- 
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paper  business  is  that  regardless  of  the 
liberal  editorials,  regardless  of  the  strong 
advocacy  of  equal  rights  in  employment, 
newspapers  for  the  most  part  have  the 
worst  hiring  record,  or  inclusion  record  of 
black  than  any  other  business  institution. 

This  attitude,  I  think,  stems  from  the 
activity  in  the  market  place  where  the 
black  customer  has  a  poor  performance. 

The  circulation  director  finding  his  fig¬ 
ure  going  down,  causing  the  advertising 
department  to  get  on  his  neck,  has  a  re¬ 
action  which  is  adverse  to  that  group 
which  affects  his  personal  welfare. 

Newspaper  unions  are  even  more  dis¬ 
criminatory.  The  industry,  unlike  any 
other,  knows  that  the  loss  of  circulation 
for  one  edition  is  immediate  and  irre- 
placable  and  finds  it  very  difficult  to  take 
a  stand  against  a  force  that  might  cause 
additional  financial  problems.  To  take  a 
stand  might  be  noble,  but  to  lose  produc¬ 
tion  because  a  minority  group  is  not  going 
to  help  recover  the  loss  by  purchasing 
the  commodity,  causes  a  wariness  on  the 
part  of  the  industry,  giving  it  a  poor  in¬ 
volvement  record. 

The  basic  belief  on  the  part  of  many 
reporters  that  ALL  black  folk  are  poor 
and  criminally  inclined,  as  reflected  from 
the  police  reporter,  and  the  non-social  in¬ 
volvement  of  all  white-owned  newspapers, 
makes  for  an  attitude  of  “benign  neglect” 
in  most  of  our  dailies. 

Finally  when  a  so-called  militant,  or 
activist,  or  filthy-mouthed  black  person, 
chases  a  white  reporter  out,  or  calls  him 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Short  Takes 

She  said  she  dropped  her  can  and  kept 
on  going — all  the  way  across  the  United 
States. — Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Sun. 

*  *  ♦ 

HELP  WANTED — Excellent  Salary. 
Sleep  sin  position  for  general  domestic 
in  Hampstead  home. — MontrealGazette. 
*  *  * 

Thomson  is  a  law  book  residing  in 
Orford,  N.H.,  a  tiny  community  across 
the  Connecticut  River  from  Vermont — 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  Killful  Driver- 
Will  drive  your  car  to  west  coast.  Terms 
open. — Washington  (DC.)  Post. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  Good  condition  2 
girls,  $15  a  piece  per  week. —  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

On  the  second  pitch,  Edwards  rapped 
a  hard  grounder  just  beyond  the  big 
love  of  the  first  baseball  Willie  McCovey. 
— Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typographi¬ 
cal  errors  found  in  the  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Move  over  New%rkTiines. 
We  provide  libraries  with 
sevei^  hundred  other  newspapers 
on  microfilm. 


These  newspapers  offer  different  perspectives.  Different  insights. 
And,  of  course,  regional  coverage  that’s  so  much  in  demand  by  researchers. 

Newspapers  on  microfilm.  Researchers  are  turning  to  them  more 
and  more  as  a  matchless  source  of  history  as  it  happened.  Primary  source  material 
that  can’t  be  found  elsewhere. 

Where  does  your  newspaper  fit  into  this 
picture?  We’d  like  to  discuss  this  with  you  and  show  you 
a  little  of  what  we’re  doing  for  papers  ranging  in  size  from 
The  New  York  Times  to  the  Pascagoula  Press,  the 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  to  the  Flint  Journal. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
Microfilming  Corporation  of  America,  2 1  Harristown 
Road,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey  07452. 


MCA. 

It  stands  for  the 
fastest-gro^ng 
microfilming 
corporation  in 
America. 
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Congressman’s  poll  shows 
Agnew  wrong  about  press 

Bv  Luther  A.  Huston 


Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Ag¬ 
new  is  “wrong  about  the  press” 
and  the  newspapers  are  not  the 
agents  of  a  radical-liberal  con¬ 
spiracy,  according  to  Represen- 
tive  Bob  Eckhardt,  Democrat 
of  Texas. 

Eckhardt’s  conclusions  are 
based  on  a  survey  of  American 
newspaper  editorial  opinion, 
undertaken  in  July  after  the 
Vice  President  had  assailed  the 
news  media,  especially  the 
eastern  newspapers,  as  being 
anti-Republican  and  pro-liberal. 

The  Texas  congressman  said 
that  he  was  “quite  disturbed” 
by  Agnew’s  continuing  attacks 
on  the  nation’s  press. 

“I  felt  that  the  subject  of 
diversity  of  newspaper  editori¬ 
al  opinion  was  too  important  to 
be  talked  about  in  vague  gener¬ 
alities  on  the  basis  of  gut  feel¬ 
ings  and  hunches,”  Eckhardt 
said.  “The  people  deserve  to 
know  what  the  newspapers  are 
saying  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
what  Mr.  Agnew  says  they  are 
saying.” 

Where  is  radical  monolith? 

The  results  of  the  survey 
were  announced  by  Eckhardt 
October  14.  He  said  he  was  not 
an  easterner  nor  a  part  of  the 
“so  called  liberal  eastern  Es¬ 
tablishment,”  but  added : 

“I  do  feel  that  the  eastern 
papers  are  among  the  best  in 
the  nation  and  I  object  to  them 
being  maligned  by  a  mis¬ 
informed  Vice  President.  On  all 
the  issues,  I  surveyed,  the 
eastern  papers,  as  a  body, 
agreed  editorially  with  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  Where  is  this 
radical  liberal  monolith  of 
which  Mr.  Agnew  speaks?” 

In  connection  with  his  sur¬ 
vey,  Eckhardt  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  154  newspapers 
around  the  nation.  They  were 
sent  to  all  125  papers  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  100,- 
000  and  to  the  largest  papers 
in  states  where  there  are  no 
newspapers  with  that  much  cir¬ 
culation. 

Eckhardt  said  responses 
were  received  from  84  of  the 
largest  circulation  newspapers 
and  14  of  the  smaller  ones  for 


a  total  response  rate  of  64  per¬ 
cent. 

“I  am  quite  confident  that  I 
got  a  truly  representative  sam¬ 
ple  of  newspaper  editorial 
opinion,”  Eckhardt  said. 

Among  the  questions  asked 
was  the  party  affiliation  of  the 
owners  and  editors  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  endorsement  of 
candidates  in  the  presidential 
elections.  Eckhardt  quoted  from 
Agnew’s  address  in  Montgom¬ 
ery',  Alabama,  the  statement 
that  the  “time  for  belief  in 
their  neutrality  is  gone.” 

Press  is  not  neutral 

“If  ‘neutrality’  means  even 
balance  between  party  support, 
my  survey  substantiated  Mr. 
Agnew’s  statement — on  the 
whole  the  press  is  not  neutral: 
it  is  on  his  side,”  Eckhardt 
said. 

“Endorsement  patterns  are 
overwhelmingly  Republican.  Re¬ 
publicans  received  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  endorsements  since 
1932  in  every  election  except 
that  of  1964.  The  Republican 
margin  is  usually  two  or  three 
to  one  over  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate.  In  terms  of  circulation, 
it  is  often  higher.” 

Citing  percentages,  Eckhardt 
said  that  in  1956,  76  percent  of 
the  papers  responding  to  his 
questionnaire  supported  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  Pres¬ 
ident,  69  percent  in  1960,  14 
percent  in  1964  and  68  percent 
in  1968. 

“The  ‘liberal’  eastern  press 
does  not  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  its  support  of 
Republican  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  and  clearly  led  the  rest  of 
the  nation  in  Republican  sup¬ 
port  in  1964,”  Eckhardt  report¬ 
ed.  “So  we  can  say  that  when 
the  Nixon- Agnew  Administra¬ 
tion  came  into  office  in  1968  it 
had  overwhelming  support 
from  the  nation’s  press.” 

The  newspapers  were  asked 
to  indicate  their  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  on  each  of  six  issues.  They 
were: 

Anti-ballistic  missiles  (initial 
passage  of  phase), 

Carswell  (Supreme  Court 
nomination). 


Cambodian  Operation  (initi¬ 
al  reaction). 

Cambodian  Operation  (after 
June  30) . 

Vice  President  Agnew’s 
statement  on  dissenters. 

McGovern-Hatfield  Amend¬ 
ment  to  bring  troops  home  from 
Vietnam  by  a  specified  date. 

“Overall,  consistently  Repub¬ 
lican  papers  were  conservative 
on  issues  whereas  Democratic 
newspapers  were  liberal,”  Eck¬ 
hardt  said. 

“The  papers  which  supported 
Humphrey  were  liberal  (77 
percent  against  the  Cambodian 
operations  and  67  percent 
against  the  confirmation  of 
Carswell  and  Agnew’s  state¬ 
ments). 

“The  papers  supporting  Nix¬ 
on  were  more  mixed  (63  per¬ 
cent  for  the  Cambodian  oper¬ 
ations  and  only  26  percent  in 
favor  of  the  confirmation  of 
Carswell  and  in  support  of  Ag¬ 
new’s  statements.” 

Opposition  in  midwest 

The  conclusions  gleaned  from 
the  responses  to  the  six  issues, 
Eckhardt  said,  were : 

“Firstly,  greatest  opposition 
to  Administration  policies  came 
from  the  midwestern  papers, 
not  the  eastern  ones.  Perhaps 
equally  surprising,  the  greatest 
support  came  from  the  western 
papers.  Rather  than  the  south¬ 
ern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  responses  were 
not  at  all  different  from  re¬ 
sponses  from  newspapers  as  a 
whole.  The  charge  that  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  editorial  opinion 
is  buried  under  a  deluge  of  ra¬ 
dical  libei'al  eastern  Establish¬ 
ment  media  opinion  just  does 
not  hold  water. 

“So  three  points  stand  out: 
Carswell  had  little  editorial 
support  even  in  the  South;  the 
eastern  press  is  not  the  radical 
liberal  monolith  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  thinks  it  is,  and  any  oppo¬ 
sition  that  there  is  in  the  press 
to  administration  policies  is  not 
part  of  a  liberal  conspiracy. 

“The  Administration,  when  it 
loses  a  majority  of  the  large 
newspapers  on  an  issue,  loses 
by  the  large  its  basic  suppor¬ 
ters. 


“Two-thirds  of  the  nation’s 
papers  endorsed  Nixon- Agnew 
in  1968  but  69  percent  opposed 
Carswell,  65  percent  were  up¬ 
set  by  the  Vice  President’s 
statements  on  dissenters  and 
only  half  the  press  supported 
the  Cambodian  operations.” 

The  statistical  data  on  edito¬ 
rial  positions  on  Cambodia 
showed  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istratinn  lost  ground  between 
the  initial  reaction  and  June 
30.  The  response  to  the  initial 
operation  was  51  percent  in  fa¬ 
vor  but  after  June  30  it  was  51 
percent  against. 

Responding  to  questions  at 
news  conferences,  Eckhardt  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  survey  covered 
only  newspapers  and  not  radio 
and  television  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  ed¬ 
itorial  opinions  of  the  electronic 
media.  Electronic  coverage,  he 
said,  was  mostly  that  of  com¬ 
mentators  and  candidates  and 
there  was  not  any  way  to  an¬ 
alyze  tv  and  radio  “the  way  we 
did  newspapers.” 

Eckhardt  also  said  that 
he  thought  good  news  coverage 
of  political  campaigns  was 
more  important  in  forming  vo¬ 
ter  opinion  than  the  editorial 
position  of  the  newspaper,  be¬ 
cause  the  reportorial  coverage 
tended  to  be  more  informative 
and  less  subjective. 

• 

Greek  journalists 
assail  ‘lie’  from 
State  Department 

Twenty-five  Greek  journalists 
living  outside  of  Greece  have 
written  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  protesting  a  “blatant 
distortion  of  the  truth  about 
the  situation  in  Greece”  in  the 
statement  September  22  by 
Robert  J.  McCloskey,  State  De¬ 
partment  spokesman,  who  said: 

“In  Greece,  the  trend  toAvard 
constitutional  order  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Major  sections  of  the 
constitution  have  been  imple¬ 
mented,  and  partial  restoration 
of  civil  rights  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  government  of 
Greece  has  stated  that  it  in¬ 
tends  to  establish  parliamen¬ 
tary  democracy.’ 

The  statement  had  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  U.  S. 
decision  to  resume  shipment  of 
heavy  arms  to  Greece. 

The  exiled  Greek  journalists 
asserted  the  decision  “is  based 
on  lies,”  that  Greece  is  still  un¬ 
der  martial  law,  hundreds  of 
political  prisoners  are  still  in 
jail,  and  the  press  is  strangled. 
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Dissent,  violence  assayed 
at  the  seat  of  revolution 


lly  Lenora  WillianiHon 

A  deep  look  at  the  aation’s 
proliferating  problems  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  disorder  occupied  the 
400  delegates  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  Editors  and  Publishers  Con¬ 
ference  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 
this  week. 

In  this  serene  autumn  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg  historic  area,  where  many 
of  the  nation’s  significant  po¬ 
litical  foundations  were  woven 
into  the  fibers  of  the  republic. 
The  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  heard  speakers  an¬ 
alyze  violence  in  the  streets  and 
in  educational  institutions,  cri¬ 
tiques  on  disorder  vs.  dissent, 
and  surveys  of  the  “embattled 
judiciary”  and  the  economy  and 
elections. 

The  working  sessions  of  the 
1970  Edicon  were  intensely 
serious  with  a  few  moments  of 
humorous  exchange  between 
speakers  and  during  question¬ 
ing  from  the  floor. 

The  couference  heard  Willi- 
and  C.  Sullivan,  assistant  to  the 
of  Investigation  ask:  “What  is 
the  press  doing  to  develop  the 
capacity  on  the  part  of  its  read¬ 
ers  to  think  rather  than  to 
emote?” 


They  heard  John  Gardner, 
former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  de¬ 
clare:  “well-motivated  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  barely  begun  to  do 
the  things  they  ought  to  be 
doing.  They  have  shamefully 
neglected  their  political  and 
governmental  institutions.  They 
have  allowed  the  public  process 
to  decay.  It  is  ironic  that  a 
people  who  would  fight  and  die 
for  the  principle  of  self- 
government  neglect  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  self-government.  As  a 
result,  self-government  is  in  a 
mess.” 

Sir  Dennis  Brogan,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Political  Science  at 
Cambridge  University  and  a 
regular  visitor  to  the  United 
States  since  1925,  observed  that 
the  American  political  system 
“will  be  under  growing  and 
deserved  strain  in  the  next  10 
years,  and  it  will  require  judg¬ 
ment,  and  possibly  less  mere 
rhetoric  in  the  expression  of 
judgment  than  it  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  get  not  only  from 
professed  politicians,  but  from 


professed  thinkers. 

“What  the  United  States 
perhaps  needs  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  a  really  intelligent 
conservative  party,”  he  assert¬ 
ed,  “it  also  needs,  of  course,  a 
really  effective  and  critical  lib¬ 
eral  party.” 

Brogan,  in  his  “Deep  Look  at 
America  From  Without”,  de¬ 
clared  he  has  never  lost  his 
fundamental  belief  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  solve  their  problems 
and  that  he  had  never  lost  the 
feeling  that  “in  the  United 
States,  if  anywhere,  modern 
civilization  would  reach  its 
highest  level,  and  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  it  only  by 
a  degree  of  folly  to  which  I 
thought  Americans  were  im¬ 
mune.” 

Lobby  for  the  people 

Gardner,  now  chairman  of 
Common  Cause,  declared  that 
the  nation  has  never  faced 
more  onimous  problems — the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  irrever¬ 
sible  destruction  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  a  world  population  crisis, 
urban  decay,  civil  disorder — 
and  that  the  American  people 
are  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  agi¬ 
tated  melancholia,  a  curious 
mixture  of  apprehension  and 
depression. 

He  observed  that  with  the 
spread  of  urgent  concern  about 
the  nation’s  problems,  there  is 
a  variety  of  groping  efforts  to 
bring  our  ruling  institutions, 
corporate  and  governmental, 
back  to  some  reasonable  ac¬ 
countability. 

“Human  institutions  can  be 
overhauled  and  renewed,”  he 
said,  “we  can  make  government 
accountable.  We  can  make  po¬ 
litical  processes  serve  our  pur¬ 
poses  .  .  .  Any  good  city  council¬ 
man,  state  legislator,  party 
official,  or  member  of  Congress 
can  tell  you  highly  practical 
steps  that  might  be  taken  to¬ 
morrow  to  make  the  system 
more  responsive.” 

Gardner  said  Common  Cause 
is  a  “citizens’  lobby”  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  a  lobby  which  will  use 
“all  of  the  well-established 
techniques  of  bringing  citizen 
opinion  to  bear  on  legislative 
issues.” 

The  conference  was  opened 
bv  Roger  Tatarian,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  upi,  who 
termed  the  Williamsburg  site 
an  appropriate  place  to  exam¬ 


ine  grave  problems  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

For  the  panel  session  on  dis¬ 
sent  and  disorder,  the  confer¬ 
ence  heard  in  addition  to  Sul¬ 
livan  of  the  FBI,  Kingman 
Brewster  Jr.,  president  of  Yale 
University,  and  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  Washington  Star 
Syndicate  columnist. 

Sullivan,  in  reviewing  the 
use  of  violence  and  ‘the  use  of 
force  coldly,  systematically  as  a 
matter  of  policy  to  achieve  cer¬ 
tain  ends”  declared:  “there  are 
no  simple  answers  to  America’s 
problems  of  the  1970s.” 

After  touching  on  the  sources 
of  violence  from  white,  black 
and  red  extremists  and  the 
more  militant  elements  of  the 
New  Left,  Sullivan  estimated 
there  were  damages  ap¬ 
proaching  $10  million  in  cam¬ 
pus  disorders  during  the  past 
academic  year. 

The  clue  to  the  solution,  he 
suggested,  will  not  come  in  “ra¬ 
dio  or  tv  programs  or  the  kind 
of  talk  you  are  listening  now, 
but  in  what  we  are,  in  our 
homes,  day  in  and  day  out.”  He 
stressed  the  role  of  the  press  in 
helping  citizens  to  “develop  the 
capacity  to  think  rather  than  to 
emote,  the  capacity  for  self  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  capacity  for  in¬ 
dividual  personal  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Kilpatrick  followed  Sullivan 
to  the  rostrum.  He  said  he  was 
not  talking  about  dissent,  but 
about  violence  and  declared : 
“we  are  concerned  with  anar¬ 
chy  in  this  country  right  now.” 

Dissent  should  be  encourag¬ 
ed,  but  “destruction  must  be 
punished,”  he  maintained.  The 
roots  of  violence  are  complex, 
he  continued,  noting  that  “you 
people  are  caught  in  a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  tensions  all  over  the 
world  and  we  should  listen  in 
ways  we  haven’t  been  listen¬ 
ing.” 

Kilpatrick  concluded,  “you 
should  work  editorially  to  per¬ 
suade  young  people  that  in  the 
end  peaceful  uses  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  process  w’ill  gain  them 
more  than  senseless  use  of  de¬ 
struction.” 

After  having  heard  Kilpa¬ 
trick  declare  that  a  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  with  “the 
Kingman  Brewsters  of  this 
world,”  Brewster  said  his  prin¬ 
cipal  feeling  is  that  we  must 
avoid  “the  either-or  way  of 


treating  these  problems  and 
avoid  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
some  single  source  to  blame  for 
our  ills.” 

During  the  question  and  an¬ 
swer  period,  Brewster  sug¬ 
gested  “the  excessive  continuity 
of  education  has  something 
wrong  with  it .  .  .  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  5  to  25,  they 
ought  to  get  off  and  get  ex¬ 
posure  to  values  other  than 
pure  academic  values.” 

Kilpatrick,  replying  to  one 
question  “what  contriljution  do 
you  think  Vice  President  Ag- 
new  makes  to  tensions?” — 
commented  that  “Agnew  has 
not  polarized  one  single  soul 
who  wasn’t  polarized  already. 

Presiding  for  the  session  on 
dissent  and  disorder  was  John 
McCormally,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (lowal 
Haivk-Eye.  Introducing  Gard¬ 
ner  and  Sir  Dennis  Brogan  for 
the  first  session  was  Charles 
Hauser,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed 
to  Williamsburg  by  an  ex-UPI 
staffer,  Donald  J.  Gonzales, 
vicepresident  of  Colonial  Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

Louis  Harris,  public  opinion 
analyst,  said  55  percent  of  the 
people  in  his  polling  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  along  with  charges 
that  the  news  media  have  been 
unfair  in  reporting  events. 

“Personal  safety,”  he  said, 
“has  become  a  central  issue  and 
I  have  witnessed  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  people  blaming  the  con¬ 
veyor  of  bad  news  itself.” 

The  media,  he  added,  must  be 
willing  to  take  stands  on  where 
we  ought  to  go  to  solve  the 
problems  and  give  wide-open  ac¬ 
cess  to  those  who  disagree. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Harris 
equated  polling  with  a  free 
press.  Polls  can  be  quite  useful 
but  they  shouldn’t  lead,  he  said. 

During  a  panel  on  judicial 
problems.  Harvard  Professor 
Arthur  E.  Sutherland  said  he 
held  a  grievance  against  the 
press  because  it  does  not  keep 
a  scoreboard  on  the  deaths  of 
“guardians  in  blue”  and  civilians 
in  the  street.  Let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may,  he  advised. 

Charles  Garry,  chief  counsel 
for  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
accused  news  media  of  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  “socalled  violence 
of  the  party,  instead  of  recog¬ 
nizing  that  this  violence  has 
been  built  up.” 

Conference  delegates  watched 
a  militia  muster  on  the  market 
square  green  and  were  honored 
again  at  a  candlelight  reception 
in  the  Governor’s  Palace  where 
Colonial  Williamsburg’s  Presi¬ 
dent,  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine, 
said  the  affair  was  “intended  to 
be  no  less  joyous  or  meaningful 
than  those  held  200  years  ago.” 
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HISTORY  ALL  AROUND  THEM — Pictured  outside  the  Governor's 
Palace  at  Colonial  Willamsburg  are  some  of  the  UPl  Edicon  dele¬ 
gates:  standing,  from  left — Robert  Battle,  Nashville  Banner;  George 
Chaplin,  Honolulu  Advertiser;  Mrs.  Lester  Barrett,  Bayonne  (N.J.) 
Times;  Mr.  Barrett;  Frederick  R.  L.  Osborne,  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen- 
Advertiser;  and  Roger  Tatarian,  UPl  vicepresident/editor;  seated — 

Mrs.  Battle,  Mrs.  Tatarian,  and  Mrs.  Osborne. 

Newsday  has  plans 
only  for  Long  Island 


Xcwsday’ft  new  owners — the 
Times-Mirror  Company  of  Los 
Anpeles — have  no  designs  on 
New  York  City  but  they  intend 
to  build  a  complete  newspaper 
serving  its  own  community  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  on 
Long  Island. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
chief  of  the  T-M  newspaper  di¬ 
vision,  spiked  all  of  the  gossip 
and  rumor  concerning  Newsday 
aspirations  to  invade  the  metro¬ 
politan  market  with  an  evening 
newspaper. 

In  New  York  to  attend  vari¬ 
ous  corporate  meetings,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Associated  Press, 


Chandler  discussed  the  News- 
day  plans  in  advance  of  the 
time  (November  1)  when 
William  Attwood,  former 
Cowles  magazines  editor,  moves 
into  the  office  of  publisher  at 
Garden  City. 

“He  will  be  the  chief  corpo¬ 
rate  officer  at  Newsday,”  said 
Chandler.  “He  will  have  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  business  on 
all  sides.” 

Since  the  Tinies-Mirror’s  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim’s  51  percent  interest  in 
Newsday  last  spring,  several 
steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  broaden  the  editorial  scope 
but  keep  the  paper  within  its 
primary  range — fully  attentive 
to  local  coverage  while  enlarg¬ 


ing  its  presentation  of  state, 
national  and  world  news. 

“Newsday  is  serving  an  apea 
that  has  a  great  set  of  demo¬ 
graphics,”  said  Chandler.  “We 
have  a  number  of  interesting 
projects  ahead  of  us.” 

Sunday  paper  planned 

He  confirmed  two  reports:  1. 
plans  to  establish  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  obtain  press  ca¬ 
pacity;  2.  a  satellite  publishing 
operation  in  Suffolk  county,  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island. 

High  on  the  list  of  improve¬ 
ments,  awaiting  Attwood’s  direc¬ 
tion,  will  be  a  program  to  move 
back  the  news  deadlines  so  that 
more  of  today’s  news  will  be 
printed  in  the  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per.  Because  of  its  bulk  in  tab¬ 
loid  format  and  distribution 
problems,  Newsday  has  been 
running  its  presses  from  7  to  11 
a.m. 

Chandler  said  he  would  like 
to  see  enough  equipment  avail¬ 
able  to  shorten  the  press  time 
and  thus  allow  a  later  new.s 
closing. 

On  November  1  the  paper 
will  add  reports  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 


News  Service,  which  have  been 
featured  in  the  New  York  Post, 
and  some  of  Newsday’s  features 
will  be  made  available  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  LAT  wire/ser¬ 
vice. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  circula¬ 
tion  prices  of  Newsday  were 
doubled — the  copy  price  from  a 
nickel  to  a  dime  and  the  home 
delivery  rate  from  30^  to  60<, 
with  only  a  small  loss  in  sales. 

Politically,  Chandler  said, 
Newsday  will  be  independent.  It 
has  endorsed  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Repr.  Richard  Ot- 
tinger  of  Westchester,  in  the 
three-way  contest  for  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator,  but  hasn’t  yet  declared  its 
support  in  the  gubernatorial 
race  between  Nelson  Rockefel¬ 
ler,  Republican,  and  Arthur 
Goldberg,  Democrat. 

As  Attwood  approaches  his 
new  job  he  sees  little  reason  to 
change  the  successful  formula 
of  Newsday.  He  said,  “We  have 
a  constituency  of  two  million 
people.  We  must  give  them 
what  they  need  of  local  signifi¬ 
cance  plus  a  digest  of  world 
news.  He  intends  to  strengthen 
the  paper’s  investigative  report¬ 
ing  efforts  which  have  already 
won  it  a  Pulitzer  and  many  oth¬ 
er  prizes. 
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Hershfield,  85, 
muses:  ‘Ish  Kabibble!’ 


By  David  Resniok 


Mirror  he  was  a  regular  coluni- 
11**11  paper  and  currently 

H  Kl  1=^l*&llTl1^lrl  is  contributing  a  column  of  hu- 

L  J  mor  to  The  Jewish  Press  in 

New  Yoi'k. 

Radio  and  television  brought 
a  whole  new  career  to  Harry 
Hershfield.  He  gave  a  humorous 
slant  to  the  news  every  evening 
on  his  program  “One  Man’s 
Opinion”  on  station  WOR  in 

Harry  Hershfield,  the  car-  Globe  and  started  east.  Arthur  reviewed  new  shows 

toonist,  columnist,  humorist,  Brisbane  sent  him  a  telegram  ° 

and  widely  known  raconteur,  while  he  was  on  the  train,  so  ^is  program  The  Insomniac 

was  85  years  old  on  October  13.  he  got  off  in  New  York  and  Yo^k-  and  for*  14  ve^x-s  ov^r 
He  also  celebrates  70  years  as  joined  the  New  York  Evening  ’  .  xTiir'  r  ^  i,  «• 

a  newspaperman.  He  is  proud  Journal  instead.  Here  he  started  •  ^ 

of  the  fact  that  he  preceded  his  the  famous  comic  strip  Abie  ® 

friend  Rube  Goldberg  as  a  cai*-  the  Agent  about  the  adventures  . 

toonist  by  several  years  al-  of  Abe  Kabibble,  inspired  by  thelatter  showwerePeter  Don- 

though  Goldberg  is  a  few  years  Fannie  Brice’s  remark  “Ish  *^*^*'1 

oldei^  Kabibble”  or  “why  worry?”.  ^ord.  He  has  appeared 

A  great  admirer  of  Rube  The  feature,  known  as  an  frequently  on  the  television 

Goldberg,  Harry  Hershfield  “adult”  comic  strip,  was  syndi-  1  °t  r- 
says:  “From  the  very  begin-  cated  by  King  Features  from 

ning  of  cartooning  in  America,  1914  to  1932.  Rube  Goldberg  first  appeax'ance  on  the 

Rube  was  the  giant  of  giants,  was  on  the  New’  York  Mail  stage,  as  a  humorist,  was  at 

Now’  that  he  has  given  up  car-  w’hen  Harry  Hershfield  arrived  Hammerstein’s  Theatre  in  New’ 
tooning  and  gone  in  for  cari-  on  The  Journal,  and  they  have  York  in  1912,  and  the  same  bill 
cature  through  sculpture,  w’ith-  been  friends  ever  since.  included  a  Gus  Edw’ards  act 

out  hesitation  I  call  him  the  Harry’s  friends  are  ever\’-  featuring  Georgie  Jessel  and 
Daumier  of  modern  sculpture.”  where,  as  one  finds  out  walking  Cantor.  Years  later  he 

Harry  started  contributing  down  the  street  with  him  or 

pen  and  ink  caricatures  to  the  lunching  with  him  at  the  Lambs  featured 

Chicago  Daily  News  as  a  free  club  in  New  York,  of  which  he  ®®utrice  Lillie  and  Bob  Hope, 

lance  in  1899.  He  w’as  a  student  ig  a  past  president.  He  is  an  Harry  Hershfield  has  had  a 

in  the  Jew’ish  Manual  Training  inveterate  after  dinner  speaker  luug  and  active  life  and  he  is 
School  in  Chicago  and  was  also  and  nearly  everj’  evening  he  is  u  familiar  figure  everywhere 
studying  art  at  the  School  of  out  somew'here  entertaining  around  New  York.  He  misses 

Illusti’ation  operated  by  Frank  with  his  jokes  an  audience  of  ^is  w’ife,  a  former  Ziegfeld 

Holmes  of  the  Daily  News  when  the  blind,  the  aged,  or  some  au-  Dollies  girl,  Sarah  Jane  Dellis, 
he  began  sending  his  drawings  dience  gathered  together  in  sup-  whom  he  married  in  1912  and 
to  the  paper,  for  which  he  was  port  of  a  w’orthy  charity.  who  died  in  1960.  Now  he  lives 

paid  one  dollar  each.  In  a  short  rpj^^  White  House  has  long  duplex  apart- 

been  familiar  territory  to 

Harry  Hershfield,  and  he  has  valuable 

known  personally  every  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  since 
V.1  A  •  j  i  Teddy  Roosevelt.  The  walls  of 

that  after  a  while  ^ig  office  are  covered  with  au-  .  -  --- 

cover,  as  an  artist,  the  terrible  tographed  photographs  from  Rapids,  Iowa,  only  a  few  w’eeks 
Iroquois  Theatre  fire  m  1903,  pregidents  and  other  notables,  after  his  parents  immigrated 
he  was  drafted  by  the  firemen  Leonard  Lyons  Odessa,  Russia.  He  was 

to  help  in  rescues  from  the  bal-  reported  that  President  Nixon  "ae  eleven  children  in  a  poor 

coay-  kept  Harry  in  the  President’s  family  and  w’hen  the  family 

office  at  the  White  House  for  moved  to  Chicago  his  earnings 
half  an  hour  while  the  humorist  were  badly  needed. 

I’ehearsed  him  in  stories  to  re-  Harry’s  advice  to  futux’e  jour- 
tell  to  the  Cabinet.  The  first  nalists  is  this:  “To  youth  I  say 

that  as  long  as  mankind  in- 

Daily  News  used  as  filler"  Later  ro'^bo^  in  the  Potomac,  shout-  sists  on  creating  events,  so 

he  developed  the  comic  strip,  ^ 

-  ”  policeman  assured  an  eyewit-  w’omen  to  record  it.  Don  t  be 

ness:  “Nothing  to  worry  about,  afraid  of  becoming  old  in  the 
He’s  just  a  White  House  Yes-  profession.  Remember  that 
Man  on  vacation.”  quality  is  always  in  style.” 

President  Nixon,  in  a  mes- 

son  of  the  publisher  of  the  San  sage  to  a  New’  York  audience  * 

Francisco  Chronicle,  persuaded  Paying  tribute  to  Hershfield,  .  • 

him  to  join  the  Chronicle  in  said:  “He  has  spoken  many  a  Assailant  in  prison 
1908.  He  was  assigned  to  cover  word  in  jest  and  brought  21-year-old  Springfield, 

the  major  sports  events  and  the  laughter  to  millions  Mass,  man,  Robert  L.  Scott,  has 

theatre  as  staff  artist.  His  fellow'  Americans.”  keen  convicted  and  sentenced  to 

“boss”  and  close  friend  was  Broadcasting  expanded  Har-  15  to  20  years  in  state  prison  in 
Robert  Ripley  w’ho  w’ent  on  to  I’y’s  activities,  but  he  is  proud-  the  kidnap-assault  of  Miss  Ros- 
fame  as  “Believe  It  or  Not”  est  to  be  considered  a  new’spa-  alyn  New'house,  19-year-old 
Bob  Ripley.  perman  and  boasts  of  his  70  daughter  of  Donald  R. 

After  two  years  on  the  San  yeax’s  of  continuous  association  Newhouse,  general  manager  of 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Harry  was  w’ith  journalism.  From  1934  un-  the  Springfield  Newspapers, 
offered  a  job  by  the  Boston  til  the  end  of  the  New  York  and  Mrs.  Newhouse. 


Harry  Hershfield 


time  he  was  offered  $6  a  week 
regulax’ly  to  go  out  and  cover 
assignments  by  doing  sketches. 
For  recreation,  he  became  an 
amateur  boxer  but  abandoned 


Before  long,  HaxTy  began  do¬ 
ing  one  of  the  first  cartoons  in 
America,  Homeless  Hector,  the 
story  of  a  dog  looking  for  a 

home  by  following  the  feet  of  , 

different  people,  which  the  ^ 


ax’t.  He  is  writing  his  autobiog- 
x’aphy,  w’hich  is  “about  tw’o 
thirds  written.” 

Harry  w’as  born  in  Cedar 


Desperate  Desmond,  which  was 
syndicated  subsequently  by 
King  Features. 

Recognizing  Harry  Hersh- 
field’s  talent,  Charles  Young, 


Safety  cards 
to  journalists 

Representatives  of  five  inter¬ 
national  press  organizations  de¬ 
cided  at  a  meeting  in  Paris 
(September  30)  to  create  an 
International  Pxofessional  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Safety  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  on  Dangerous  Missions. 

The  committee  will  be  headed 
by  Prof.  Urs  Schwarz  of  Zur¬ 
ich,  formerly  px-esident  of  the 
International  Press  Institute, 
and  will  be  located  at:  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Correspondents  at  the 
UN,  Palais  des  Nations,  1211 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  committee  decided  to 
create  “without  delay”  an  In¬ 
ternational  Safety  Card  fox- 
journalists  and  to  contact  all  de 
jure  and/or  de  facto  authori¬ 
ties  involved  in  the  conflicts  in 
Southeast  Asia.  An  effort  will 
be  made  so  that  both  civilian 
and  military  personnel  will  be 
informed  of  the  possible 
presence  of  journalists  in  the 
area  under  their  control. 

The  various  authorities  are 
urged  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  safety  card  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  all  fighting  units  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  card  as  well  as  to 
grant  protection  to  the  hearers 
of  such  cards. 

The  committee  will  take 
steps  to  intervene  in  the  case  of 
the  18  journalists  who  disap¬ 
peared  in  Cambodia.  The  fol- 
low’ing  five  organizations  will 
send  one  delegate  and  one  de¬ 
puty  to  represent  them  in  the 
committee:  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists,  the 
International  Organization  of 
Journalists,  the  International 
Federation  of  New’spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Editors-in-Chief,  and 
the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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‘Buffalo  Bar 

circulation 
slash  urged 


Carrier  killed  by  shotgun  blast 


Favorite  reading 
matter  for  women 
covers  wide  area 

Personality  pieces,  syndi- 


Todd  McKinney,  13-year-old  someone  tampering  with  his 
Washington  Post  carrier  boy,  car. 

was  killed  October  12  by  a  shot-  Young  McKinney,  who 

gun  blast  while  he  was  making  formerly  lived  in  Manhattan,  cated  advice  columns,  and  fash- 
his  rounds  in  early  morning  Kans.,  had  been  writing  to  Con-  ion  news  are  favorite  reading 
Elimination  of  “Buffalo  Bill”  darkness  on  a  route  in  Fairfax 

circulation  was  urged  by  County.  S  results  of  a  study  of  six  wom- 

...  u  1  rr  -j  *.  ,  fiT-ii-  n  said  he  had  asked  for  permis-  en  s  news  sections. 

Michael  Tynan,  president  of  Police  arrested  William  G.  recently  to  contribute  this  Mrs.  Flo  Smith,  journalism 

the  International  Circulation  Psimas  and  said  he  had  ex-  month’s  earnings  from  the  pa-  student  at  the  University  of 
Manapr  Association,  in  a  talk  plained  that  he  fired  the  shot-  pgr  route  to  the  campaign  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  Lafay- 
^  the  newly-renan^d  t.al-  gun  from  a  bedroom  window  be-  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  ette,  reported  that  the  popu- 


Western  Circulation  Managers 
Association  last  week  in  San 
Diego. 

Costly  distribution  to  distant 
points  outside  the  normal  circu¬ 
lation  area  should  be  reduced  in 


cause  he  thought  he  heard  an  advocate  of  gun  controls. 


lar  belief  that  women  are 
interested  mostly  in  children 
and  animals  has  to  be  wrong. 
Children  were  the  subjects  of 


James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  A  group  composed  primarily  ^  Perpnt  of  the  artic  p 

this  era  when  publishers  are  the  board  of  Copley  Press  and  of  teamsters  sought  to  prevent 
worried  about  expenses,  he  ex-  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  edi-  the  deliveries  of  all  goods  con-  If  „„„  nprrpnf- 
plained.  tor  and  publisher.  signed  to  San  Rafael  merchants  nti,  f  i  t 

Newspapers  have  to  go  back  It  is  the  devoted  work  of  the  and  establishments,  the  conven-  ,  ^ 

to  subscribers  for  new  revenues  circulation  department  that  tion  was  told.  .  ..  .  pommentarv  entertain 

and  should  forego  riding  dis-  supplies  the  foundation  of  a  Yet  Yoffie  considers  a  strike  literature  food  and  wom- 

tant  ranges  for  sales,  Tynan  newspaper,  Copley  added  in  a  to  be  an  acceptable  strategy  be-  iji^gration  in  that  order, 
told  the  52nd  annual  sales  con-  serious  vein.  cause  as  it  becomes  more  accep-  ’ 

ference  of  the  organization  „  table  to  management  it  becomes 

long  known  as  the  California  Ollier  concerns  less  acceptable  to  unions,  ac- 

Circulation  costs  factors  cording  to  his  relayed  report, 
dotted  the  sessions,  with  W.  J.  alternative  might  be 

Morrissey,  first  \icepresident,  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
ICMA  and  circulation  head  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  not 


Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  now  has  member¬ 
ship  in  Arizona,  Hawaii, 

Nevada  and  Utah  as  well  as 
California. 

Asking  what  publishers  are 
talking  about,  Tynan  said  the  daring  labor  settlements  indi¬ 
big  question  is  what  circulators  cated  newspaper  prices  will 
are  doing  to  help  in  a  situation  rise. 

where  subscription  prices  are  Frustrated  union  members 


Mrs.  Smith  polled  20  wom¬ 
en’s  news  editors  to  learn 
which  women’s  departments 
ranked  highest  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors. 

The  editors  rate  the  follow’- 
ing  women’s  sections  as  tops: 


the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde-  acceptable  to  the  I-J,  Yoffie  ex-  yuami  Herald,  Los  Angeles, 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  de-  Plained. 


New  officers 

Frank  M.  Hoffman  moved  up 
to  the  presidency  of  Cal- 


Times,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Washington  Post,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  and  New  York  Times. 

Several  of  the  women  edit'-rs 
volunteered  that  better  wom- 


that 


moving  upward  and  there  is  are  boosting  demands  on  news-  Western,  with  Milan  A.  Leav-  en’s  sections  could  be  produced 

movement  toward  daily  prices  paper  management,  upsetting  iff.  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Daily  if  more  newspapers  would  treat 

at  15  cents  a  copy.  their  own  leaders  and  bestir-  Pilot,  as  president-elect;  and  the  women’s  .staff  as  the  equal 

Allan  C.  Howells,  San  Rafael  of  the  cityside  staff,  hire  wom- 

( Calif.)  Independent-Journal,  en  reporters  as  carefully  as 

and  Robert  Caples,  Santa  Ana  they  hire  newsroom  reporters, 

(Calif.)  Register,  vicepres-  pay  them  adequately  and  de- 

idents.  Russell  A.  Barcroft,  mand  professional  per- 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News—  formances. 


In  his  personal  view  circula-  ring  dissatisfaction 
tors  w'ould  have  an  edge  if  the  spreading  into  non-union 
10-cent  street  price  continues  ranks,  accortling  to  reports  to 
for  a  while,  said  the  circulation  the  circulation  managers, 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  The  scope  of  this  reaction  is 
(Pa.)  Press  and  Post—  now  evidenced  by  San  Francis- 

Gazettc.  co  area  guild  demands  for  tw'O-  Press,  remains  as  secretary. 

This  can  be  done  by  elimina-  year  increases  of  30  percent  in 
ting  the  Buffalo  Bill  circula-  wages  alone.  Western  News- 
tion,  he  suggested  in  reporting  paper  Industrial  Relations  Bu-  * 

that  the  St.  Louis  Post—  reau  representatives  told  the 
Dispatch  dropped  40,000  circu-  sessions. 

lation  but  reduced  expenses  by  These  stands  hav'e  delayed 
$2,000,000  in  two  years  by  this  settlements  with  17  unions  em- 
method.  ployed  by  the  San  Francisco 

“You  are  in  a  fast  moving  Newspaper  Printing  Company, 
business  and  will  be  asked  to  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  the 
broaden  your  horizons,”  Tynan  San  Jose  Mercury-News. 
declared.  Cost  increases  will  in¬ 
clude  mail  rate  boosts  when  the  Rafael’s  view 

postal  corporation  IS  formed,  he  The  discussions  included  a  tor  and  not  entitled  to  work-  subpoenas  on  news  gathering, 
warned.  report  on  the  views  of  Norwin  men’s  compensation  benefits.  The  project  is  being  undertak- 

Copley’s  Tribute  Yoffie,  general  manager  of  the  Jack  Monroe  had  claimed  en  jointly  by  the  University  of 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indepen-  compensation  as  an  employee  of  Michigan  Law  School  and  the 
Publishers  are  talking  about  dent-journal  who  was  unable  to  the  publishing  company  after  he  Columbia  University  Graduate 
delivery  systems,  about  “silly  appear  before  the  convention  suffered  an  injury  while  making  School  of  Journalism, 
weekly  collections,  and  the  use  because  of  new  troubles  at  the  newspaper  deliveries.  The  pub-  Vince  Blasi,  associate  profes- 
of  the  computer  in  handling  paper  which  has  continued  pub-  lisher  established  to  the  satis-  sor  of  law  at  Michigan,  will 

subscriptions,  Tynan  said.  lication  despite  a  printers’  faction  of  the  Commission  that  direct  the  study  which  was  sug- 

New  circulation  problems  in-  strike  begun  last  January.  he  operated  under  a  written  gested  by  the  Reporters  Com- 

clude  the  demand  that  girls  be  The  I-J,  long  confronted  with  contract  which  treated  him  as  mittee  on  Freedom  of  the 


Carrier  is  denied 
injury  eompensation 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Flori¬ 
da  has  let  stand  a  ruling  by  the 
Florida  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  that  a  carrier  for 
the  Florida  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny  was  an  independent  contrac- 


Mrs.  Smith,  a  student  of  Al¬ 
ton  E.  Broussard,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  in¬ 
terned  one  semester  with  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Lafayette  Daily  Advertiser. 


Foundation  finances 
study  of  subpoenas 

The  Field  Foundation  of  New 
York  has  granted  $26,775  to 
finance  a  study  of  the  impact  of 


used  as  carriers,  he  added,  with  mass  demonstrations  and  at- 
the  notation:  “You  may  get  tacks  on  advertisers  as  well  as 
clobbered  on  this  issue.’’  its  own  plant,  had  just  under- 


an  independent  contractor.  Press,  a  group  of  newsmen  or- 

The  state’s  highest  court  den-  ganized  last  March  in  response 
ied  certiorari,  thus  affirming  to  increased  demands  by  gov- 


Circulators  were  congratu-  gone  an  attempted  blockade  of  the  Commission  ruling  in  favor  ernment  agencies  for  confiden- 
lated  on  their  name  change  by  the  entire  city.  of  the  Jacksonville  newspapers.  tial  information. 
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Opinion  writers  pass 
judgment  on  selves 


By  Spyridon  Granitsa» 

Critique  is  linked  to  the  word 
krisis  which  originally  had  two 
meanings:  crisis,  and  judgment. 
Both  of  these  meanings  were 
present  in  a  day-long  session 
devoted  to  critiques  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
(September  30-  October  3)  in 
Boston. 

The  editorial  page  was  dis¬ 
sected,  analyzed,  criticized  by 
the  people  who  write  it  in  a 
way  that  few  outside  “critiques” 
would.  In  the  alliterative  style 
of  the  day,  one  might  say  that 
critique  is  critical  in  a  time  of 
crisis. 

Two  categories  of  critiques 
were  set  up — general  ones  for 
writers  who  had  attended  only 
one  or  two  conventions,  and  spe¬ 
cial  critiques  on  particular  top¬ 
ics  for  more  experienced  mem¬ 
bers. 

I’age^  examined 


The  general  critique  groups, 
with  seven  or  eight  participants 
each,  discussed  the  editorial 
page  as  a  whole  and  how  to 
make  it  more  effective : 

1.  Style — are  the  editorials 
and  locally  written  articles  for¬ 
ceful,  logical,  and  graceful?  Or 
is  the  syntax  spongy  and  the 
reasoning  porous? 

2.  Content — Are  the  editorial 
arguments  buttressed  by  facts 
as  well  as  thought?  Do  the  edi¬ 
torials  reveal  a  wide  and  deep 
knowledge  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter?  Are  varying  points  of  view 
presented  in  the  columns? 

3.  Appearance — Is  the  page 
attractive  to  look  at?  Or  is  it 
carelessly  dumped  together, 
with  clashing  heads  and  patches 
of  gray  wasteland?  Is  art  work 
used  effectively? 

4.  Community  Orientation — Is 
the  editorial  page  an  active 
part  of  the  community  dia¬ 
logue?  Are  letters  of  opposing 
views  encouraged,  and  are  they 
displayed  properly?  Are  correc¬ 
tions  handled  forthrightly? 

5.  “Character”  —  Does  the 
page  have  integrity,  or  to  use 
the  expression  of  guest  speaker 
Louis  Lyons,  the  retired  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation  for 
Journalism  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  “does  it  have  character?” 
(E&P,  Oct.  10,  p.  9) 

The  above  points  were  made 
by  the  organizing  committee 
and  were  distributed  in  advance 
to  all  participants.  But  the  ses¬ 
sions  also  dealt  with  additional 
subjects  such  as  the  use  of  pho¬ 


tographs  and  cartoons  in  the 
editorial  page,  the  pressures 
from  advertising  interests,  the 
attitudes  of  owners  and  publish¬ 
ers,  and  other  related  problems. 

Since  the  motto  of  the  NCEW 
is  to  “stimulate  the  conscience 
and  the  quality  of  the  editorial 
page”,  critique  chairman  Albert 
B.  Southwick  reminded  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  this  type  of  analysis 
is  of  great  importance.  And 
Southwick  added:  “The  critique 
technique  has  been  used  by 
NCEW  conventions  ever  since 
the  organization  was  founded  24 
years  ago.  Although  there  is  al¬ 
ways  much  discussion  about 
changing  the  format,  no  one  has 
ever  seriously  proposed  drop¬ 
ping  critiques  in  favor  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  one  single  thing,  they  have 
been  the  reason  for  the  marked 
improvement  in  editoinal  pages 
in  the  past  generation.” 

This  illuminated  somewhat 
the  work  of  special  critique 
groups  which  in  reality  are 
small  seminars  of  intense  self- 
and  hetero-analysis.  Seven  or 
eight  writers  with  one  or  more 
“resource  specialists,”  experts 
on  a  specific  topic  not  working 
for  newspapers,  sit  around  a  ta¬ 
ble  and  discuss  a  number  of  edi¬ 
torials  submitted  to  them  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  subjects  covered 
were : 


Special  gruup!> 


Editorial  Writers  and  the  Po¬ 
lice — eight  members  and  two 
captains  from  the  Boston  Polic 
Department  as  resource  special¬ 
ists; 

Editorial  Writers  and  Wom¬ 
en — seven  participants  and  two 
lady  experts  on  the  subject; 

Editorial  Writers  and  Educa¬ 
tion — eight  members  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  from  the  Har%'ard  School 
of  Education ; 

Editorial  Writers  and  the  En¬ 
vironment/Ecology  —  23  mem¬ 
bers  (three  groups)  and  one  ex¬ 
pert  on  experimental  biology, 
one  university  professor  and 
one  more  specialist  in  environ¬ 
mental  sciences; 

Editorial  Writers  and  the 
Middle  East — eight  members 
and  a  Research  Fellow  from  the 
N.  Y.  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions; 

Editorial  Writers  and  the 
Arts — six  members  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Hu¬ 
manities; 

Editorial  Writers  and  Drugs — 


six  members  and  the  chairman 
of  Worcester  Drug  Abuse  Coali¬ 
tion. 

Each  writer  thus  got  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  discussion  of  his  pages  by 
his  peers,  plus  the  analysis  by  a 
recognized  expert  in  the  field. 
The  most  frequent  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  of  the  environ¬ 
ment;  the  least,  that  of  foreign 
policy,  as  only  the  Middle  East 
situation  and  particularly  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  came  up 
for  discussion. 

The  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  were  assessed  and  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  following  were 
considered.  (Ground  rule:  no 
mention  of  any  names)  To  what 
extent  do  Israeli  and  American 
interests  coincide?  Has  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  changed  policy  and 
we  failed  to  recognize  it,  as 
someone  suggested?  Is  petrole¬ 
um  the  number  one  factor  in 
our  interest  in  the  area?  And 
how  do  you  spell  Middle-East, 
Mid-East,  Mideast  and  what  is 
Near  East?  What  happened 
when  a  press  dispatch  reported 
that  the  UAR  had  sent  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  intervention  in  Jor¬ 
dan  to  the  US  and  then  there 
was  no  follow  up  in  the  story? 
Did  anyone  “goof?” 

The  mood  was  somber  and 
meditative,  resembling  the  one 
that  prevails  at  policy  sessions 
at  the  State  Department  before 
crucial  decisions.  But,  then,  the 
atmosphere  lightens:  “I  liked 
your  editorials.  They  are  so  ex¬ 
cellent  that  I  could  have  written 
them  myself.” 

The  problem  of  proper  sourc¬ 
ing  of  editorial  material  came 
up  time  and  again.  A  Quaker 
report  on  the  situation  was 
probably  over-valued ;  supple¬ 
mentary  sources  from  foreign 
diplomats  (one  mentioned  the 
Yogoslavs  and  the  British  for  a 
particular  editorial)  were  use¬ 
ful.  But  many  references  were 
made  to  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
and  his  briefings  in  Washington 
or  elswhere  in  the  country.  To 
what  extent,  then,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  influences  opinion  with 
the  device  of  regional  briefings? 

The  environmental  problems 
were  examined  more  extensive¬ 
ly.  Many  recognized  that  this  is 
a  complex  situation  which  re¬ 
ceived  belated  attention  by  the 
press:  “Our  community  by  the 
Great  Lakes  was  not  aware  of 
the  problem  although  fumes 
from  Sarnia  (Canada)  were  oc¬ 
casionally  reaching  us  and 
peeled  off  the  paint  from  the 
wall.  We  became  fully  aware 
when  it  was  declared  that  the 
fish  is  poisoned.  Now-  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  fight  pollu¬ 
tion,”  said  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

Similar  comments  were  made 
in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse:  “We  have  treated 
the  problem  as  a  distant  one.  It 


is  imperative  to  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is — ^not  one  limited  to 
the  under-world  and  the  ‘unde¬ 
sirables’  but  one  that  may  affect 
our  children,”  said  an  editor 
from  a  small  Pennsylvania 
town. 

“Leditors”  (letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor)  and  the  impact  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  upon  the  community 
were  subjects  on  which  varying 
opinions  were  aired:  “we  cannot 
fill  the  page  with  unsolicited 
material — it  is  stacked  high  on 
my  desk,”  declared  one  editor. 
“No  it  is  not  nearly  enough,  no 
matter  how  much  you  receive,” 
said  another.  And  another  opin¬ 
ion:  “Very  frequently  we  ignore 
ideas  from  ‘Leditors’  out  of 
subconscious  irritation  that  we 
didn’t  think  of  them  ourselves.” 

And  what  is  the  influence  of 
editorials  in  the  community? 
“In  political  matters,  insignifi¬ 
cant,”  said  former  presidential 
aide  Richard  N.  Goodwin  in  an¬ 
swer  to  an  E&P  question.  But 
an  editor  from  New  Orleans 
offered  the  following  analysis: 

“I  agree  that  editorial  support 
for  major  candidates  means 
very  little.  But  for  local  candi¬ 
dates  or  when  the  candidates 
are  many  or  the  issues  complex, 
the  local  paper  may  be  of  deci¬ 
sive  influence.  We  are  going  to 
vote  in  Louisiana  on  53  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments,  although 
we  have  the  longest  constitution 
in  the  world,  and  I  know  that 
many  readers  are  going  to  clip 
the  page  with  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  vote  on  that  basis. 
This  may  be  a  poor  service  to 
democracy,  but  it  is  better  than 
none.” 

Whereas  there  were  many 
pros  and  cons  in  the  way  news¬ 
papers  handle  this  or  that  prob¬ 
lem,  there  was  a  virtual  una¬ 
nimity  on  one  point:  some  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  questions  re¬ 
ceive  poor  treatment  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Or  as  one  who  had 
attended  the  critique  on  the 
Arts  said:  “we  are  doing 
pretty  lousy  job  of  it.”  And  he 
added  in  a  depressed  mood: 
“Pollution,  war,  drugs,  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Fine  Arts — the  world 
as  Sillanpaa,  the  Finnish  Nobel- 
ist,  said  has  become  bigger  than 
the  mind  of  any  one.  He  wrote 
that  in  1939 — just  before  the 
war.” 

Fills  editorial  post 

Alan  G.  Nicholas,  a  former 
Hearst  Newpapers  executive, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re¬ 
view.  For  the  past  four  years 
he  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  Lake  County  News-Her¬ 
ald  at  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
William  Rush,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  Horvitz  Newspa¬ 
pers,  succeeds  him  in  that  post. 
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Montgomery  Ward  presses 
newspapers  for  ad  reforms 


about  $3,000  a  month  or  ap¬ 
proximately  what  it  costs  to  run 
a  full  page  ad  in  all  seven  pa¬ 
pers.  He  said  the  money  now 
comes  out  of  the  newspaper  ad 
budget. 

Sales  methods  rapped 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Predicting  greater  use  of 
competitive  media  if  his  de¬ 
mands  are  not  met,  Sam  S.  Bur- 
gio,  regional  director  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  in  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  presented  a  group  of 
New  York  State  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  with  a  plan 
that  would  protect  newspapers’ 
position  as  Ward’s  prime  me¬ 
dium. 

The  plan,  as  presented  by 
Burgio  (October  9)  at  the  New 
York  State  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers  Bureau  meeting  in  Sy¬ 
racuse,  boiled  down,  as  follows: 

•  standardized  advertising 
rates  for  inserts; 

•  greater  editorial  attention 
to  developing  more  youth  read¬ 
ership  of  the  newspaper; 

•  lower  advertising  rates 
during  slack  selling  seasons; 

•  guaranteed  sequence  of 
ROP  pages  in  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  used  by  Montgomery 
Ward;  and 

•  more  assistance  in  produc¬ 
ing  mats  for  multiple  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  insertions. 

Burgio,  who  controls  the 
planning  and  spending  of  a  $1.5 
million  advertising  budget  for 
seven  stores,  said  he  did  not 
believe  tbe  day  w'ill  come  when 
retailers  would  abandon  news¬ 
papers  for  television.  He  warned 
though  that  many  retailers,  in¬ 
cluding  Montgomery  Ward,  are 
“being  pushed  into  making  such 
a  major  decision  because  the 
newspaper  industry  has  failed 
to  keep  up  with  the  changing 
times.” 

As  an  example  of  what  he 
meant,  Burgio  called  attention 
to  a  situation  he  is  currently  fac¬ 
ing  in  advertising  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers  that  serve  the 
stores  for  which  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble.  “One  newspaper  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  less  than  half  that  of 
the  second  newspaper  and  char¬ 
ges  approximately  the  same  line 
rate,”  he  said.  “One  of  the 
newspapers  refuses  to  insert  a 
tab,  stating  that  its  a  policy  not 
to  accept  them  and  they  refuse 
to  change.  One  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  is  not  equipped  to  take  col¬ 
or.  nor  will  it  even  think  about 
it.” 

Standard  pricing 

Burgio  said  one  of  the  chan¬ 
ges  he  would  like  to  see  acted 
upon  by  newspapers  is  to  stan¬ 
dardize  prices  for  pre-printed  in- 
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serts  so  that  they  conform  with 
a  standard  rate  per  thousand.  “I 
think  the  normal  standard  for 
insertion  of  a  pre-print,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “should  be  in  the  range 
of  50%  of  white  space.  However, 
the  newspapers  that  ill  insert 
a  pre-print  tab  vary  from  65%  to 
100%  of  line  rate.”  He  said  the 
cost  per  thousand  ranges  for 
$19.40  to  $45.20  for  the  papers 
in  his  area. 

Next  on  his  list  of  changes, 
Burgio  recommended  that  the 
newspapers  do  more  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  by  developing  an  editorial 
climate  that  would  have  appeal 
to  the  younger  readers.  “In  the 
past  20  years,”  he  argued,  “your 
newspaper  formats  are  exactly 
identical  with  the  publications 
of  the  30’s  and  40’s.  There  has 
been  no  effective  means  of  get¬ 
ting  the  teen-ager  and  the 
youth  market,  with  a  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  billions  of  dollars 
a  year,  to  read  the  newspaper.” 

Unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
reach  the  youth  market,  Burgio 
said,  the  retailer  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  put  additional  ad 
dollars  into  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  He  pointed  out  that  his 
company  increased  tv  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  by  68%  from 
1968  to  1969. 

Another  area  of  intei-est  to 
retailers,  he  said,  is  the  “contin¬ 
uous  rising  cost  of  newspaper 
advertising.”  “The  retailer  has  a 
given  amount  of  dollars  to 
spend  and  as  your  rates  go  up 
we  are  then  forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pages  or  look  for 
another  medium,”  he  said. 

He  remarked  that  tv  and  ra¬ 
dio  rates  have  not  gone  up  as 
drastically  as  newspaper  rates. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  broadcasters  give  re¬ 
tailers  an  opportunity  to  offset 
higher  rates  during  “those  slack 
periods  of  the  year  when  they 
need  our  business,”  and  with 
“package  rates  which  enable  us 
to  buy  radio  and  tv  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost,”  he  said.  “Couldn’t 
this  be  considered  by  newspa¬ 
pers  to  benefit  both  of  us?”  he 
then  asked. 

Consecutive  pages 

Burgio  said  he  expected  more 
cooperation  from  new'spapers 
that  refuse  to  run  full  pages  on 
a  consecutive  basis.  At  the 
present  time,  he  said,  only  two 
of  the  seven  papers  used  by  his 
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stores  will  position  the  ads  con¬ 
secutively.  “Yor  are  forcing 
me,”  Burgio  said,  “to  run  two 
pages  in  the  newspaper  rather 
than  eight  and  to  dump  the  rest 
of  our  advertising  dollars  into 
media  that  are  more  receptive 
to  our  needs  than  you.” 

“When  asking  for  spots  on  tv 
or  radio  at  a  given  time,”  he 
continued,  “they  never  say 
‘we’ve  got  an  editorial  to  run  at 
that  time’,  or  ‘at  this  time  w'e 
just  allow  fashion  merchandis¬ 
ing’  ”. 

“In  essence  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  when  I  want  to  spend 
$24,000  on  an  8-page  sequence, 
w’ill  somebody  strive  to  get  us 
eight  pages  in  sequence?  If  not, 

I  am  afraid  they  will  be  looking 
for  another  advertiser.” 

Burgio  said  he  would  go 
along  with  a  split  section  se¬ 
quence  as  long  as  the  sequence 
w'as  appropriate  to  the  section. 
He  said  some  papers  on  occa¬ 
sion  have  run  two  pages  of 
fashion  apparel  in  the  front  sec¬ 
tion  and  run  six  pages  in  se¬ 
quence  with  tires  and  sporting 
goods  in  the  women’s  interest 
section.  “This  is  totally  unac¬ 
ceptable,”  he  stated.  He  said  the 
new'spapers  are  shown  three 
months  in  advance  when  the  se¬ 
quential  ads  are  scheduled  to 
run  and  also  given  an  option  to 
hold  over  to  the  next  week 
when  the  pages  cannot  be  in¬ 
serted  consecutively.  “There  Ms 
no  reason  I  am  awrare  of  why  a 
paper  cannot  do  w'hat  we 
want,”  he  said. 

Burgio  said  he  was  seeking 
more  assistance  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  devising  a  method  of 
producing  a  set  of  mats  at  one 
plant  and  distributing  them  to 
newspapers.  He  noted  that  this 
wa^  a  problem  peculiar  only  to 
his  operation  because  his  metro¬ 
politan  area  was  comprised  of 
stores  150  miles  apart  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  six  or 
seven  newspapers.  The  normal 
Montgomery  Ward  operations, 
he  said,  are  confined  to  a  single 
city. 

If  a  plan  could  be  worked  out 
so  the  mats  were  rolled  by  a 
newspaper  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation  date  and  distributed  to 
all  the  other  papers  on  the 
schedule,  Burgio  said  there 
would  be  no  need  for  an  outside 
firm  to  set  the  ads.  The  result, 
he  said,  would  be  a  savings  of 


Alfred  B.  Jensen,  president 
of  Barlow- Johnson  Inc.  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Syracuse  and 
Boston,  told  the  group  that 
newspapers  w'ere  not  providing 
the  agency  or  his  clients  with 
enough  new  services  nor  had 
newspapers  shown  any  evidence 
of  improving  their  sales  meth¬ 
ods. 

Before  starting  his  talk, 
Jensen  distributed  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  to  each  person  in 
the  audience.  He  explained  that 
he  was  going  to  conduct  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  find  out  if  what  he  was 
saying  was  really  true  or  just  a 
false  impression. 

His  first  of  five  questions  was; 
“What  innovation  have  you 
made  in  merchandising?”  The 
information  at  his  disposal  indi¬ 
cated  that  newspapers  were  still 
“just  sending  around  letters  and 
telegrams”  he  said.  He  urged 
the  ad  managers  to  be  more 
imaginative  than  that  and  cre¬ 
ate  new  ideas  that  would  excite 
the  trade. 

^  Next,  he  asked :  “What  edito¬ 
rial  changes  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  appearance  and 
content  of  the  newspaper?” 

The  favorite  complaint  of  his 
peers,  he  said,  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  “lousy  printers  and 
don’t  bother  to  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mats  supplied  to 
them.”  He  said  the  only  way  to 
correct  the  situation  was  for 
the  ad  manager  to  see  to  it  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to 
what  happens  after  the  ad  has 
been  ordered. 

Jensen  digressed  to  note  that 
newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  make  the  least 
number  of  sales  calls  at  his 
agency  as  compared  to  other 
media.  He  said  a  media  buying 
iriend  had  told  him  the  other 
day  that  he  had  never  been  sold 
anything  by  a  newspaper  sales¬ 
man. 

Jensen  said  that  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  annoyed  by  the  ab- 
^nce  of  newspaper  salesmen 
Mcause  his  largest  client, 
Dairylea  Co-Operative,  was  a 
^rong  newspaper  advertiser. 
He  said  that  for  many  years 
Dairylea  ran  small  space  ads  in 
newspapers  on  the  right  hand 
page  up  front.  “In  all  those 
years,  he  said,  “never  once  to 
my  knowledge  did  any  newspa¬ 
per  salesman  come  forward  and 
suggest  that  we  try  another 
way.”  Jensen  said  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  a  salesman  made 
it  a^  habit  to  visit  his  agency’s 
media  department  “at  least  two 
times  a  month.” 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Ad  survey 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


This  led  him  into  his  next 
question:  “Where  should  Dairy- 
lea  adv'ertise  in  newspapers  and 
vhat  is  the  ‘best  day’  if  it  can’t 
ii..ve  an  ad  in  every  day?” 

^  or  his  fourth  question, 
Jensen  asked  the  group  “How 
many  use  the  multi-media  ap¬ 
proach  when  selling  rpace?”  He 
gave  his  endorsement  of  such  a 
concept  on  the  basis  that  re¬ 
search  has  shown  an  increase 
of  ll*!  i-ecall  by  mixing  media. 
He  said  the  method  has  been 
made  more  feasible  by  the 
emergence  of  regional  editions 
of  magazines.  He  said  he  has 
heard  media  mix  presentations 
by  broadcasting  salesmen  but 
never  from  a  print  representa¬ 
tive. 

His  last  question  was:  “Have 
you  improved  your  circulation 
promotion  in  the  past  year?  If 
so,  how?” 

“Too  much  of  the  current 
newspaper  house  promotion 
ads,”  he  stated,  “look  like  they 
were  prepared  by  the  Chief 
Dispatcher  while  enroute  some¬ 
place  in  his  truck  or  lifted  from 
a  small  paper.” 

Apparently,  Jensen  was  not 
too  interested  with  the  replies. 
He  left  the  room  immediately 
after  finishing  his  remarks 
without  bothering  to  collect  the 
survey  results. 

The  luncheon  speaker  was 
Jack  B.  Haskins,  John  Ben 
Snow  Professor  of  Newspaper 
Research  at  Syracuse  Universi¬ 
ty.  Haskins,  who  was  in  charge 
of  research  for  Ford  Motor  Co. 
before  going  to  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  shared  with  the  group 
the  findings  of  two  “never  be¬ 
fore  published”  reports,  and  he 
discussed  the  findings  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  experimental 
netvspaper  community  research 
projects  that  are  being  conduct¬ 
ed  under  his  supervision. 

The  two  “never  before  pub¬ 
lished”  studies  were  completed 
by  Ford  and  DuPont  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  IDfiO’s.  The  Ford  project  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  comic  sections  for  their 
A-1  Used  Car  ads.  The  before 
and  after  analysis  indicated 
that  the  campaign,  which  ran 
for  nine  weeks  in  Dallas,  pro¬ 
duced  “no  desirable  effects”  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  A-1  car  image, 
which  was  that  the  cars  were 
adjudged  to  be  in  “best  condi¬ 
tion”  and  were  offered  at  the 
“best  price”. 

The  other  Ford  study  was  an 
inter-media  comparison  that 
demonstrated  newspapers  were 
the  “most  efficient  medium  for 
selling  Ford  cars  and  trucks.” 
The  analysis  showed  that  the 
cost  of  obtaining  100  additional 
car  sales  was  achieved  more 


economically  by  newspapers 
than  by  the  other  media 
studied,  Haskins  said.  “News¬ 
papers  cost  $8,000  to  produce  a 
$72,000  profit  as  compared  to 
$21,000  expended  on  television 
to  produce  a  $59,000  profit,”  he 
pointed  out. 

Television  ranked  as  the 
most  uneconomical  medium,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  outdoor  and  radio. 

Unfortunately,  not  much  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  research 
findings  and  the  agency  (J. 
Walter  Thompson)  and  Ford 
made  their  ad  decision  by  “the 
seat  of  their  pants  anyway,” 
Haskins  said.  He  found  this  to 
be  “very  frustrating”  to  him¬ 
self,  personally,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  he  quit  Ford  and  other 
companies  to  become  a  profes¬ 
sor. 

The  other  national  advertis¬ 
ing  survey,  by  DuPont,  tested 
the  effectiveness  of  newspapers 
versus  television.  The  product 
involved  in  the  test  was  xerex 
anti-freeze.  Haskins  said  all¬ 
possible  combinations  of  news¬ 
papers  and  television  were 
tried  in  the  program  which 
took  place  in  1962.  The  main 
conclusion  ■was  that  “newspa¬ 
pers  added  to  television  pro¬ 
duce  a  big  jump  in  sales,”  he 
said.  The  study  of  high  and  low 
usage  of  the  two  media  also 
showed  that  market  shares  of  a 
product  are  appreciably  in¬ 
creased  as  the  usage  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  gets  bigger. 
Just  the  opposite  was  found  to 
be  the  case  for  television. 

In  the  first  community  sur¬ 
vey  which  was  completed  re¬ 
cently  in  Fayetteville  and  Man¬ 
lius,  N.  Y.,  the  data  showed, 
according  to  Haskins,  that 
newspapers  are  the  prime 
source  of  local  information. 
57.2%  of  the  residents  of  these 
two  communities  said  they  rely 
on  newspapers  as  their  prime 
source  of  local  news  as  com¬ 
pared  to  21.1%  for  radio  and 
8.9%  for  television. 

On  the  question,  “Which 
medium  would  you  prefer  to 
spread  information?”  newspa¬ 
pers  again  ranked  on  top  with 
a  percentage  of  52.7%  as  op¬ 
posed  to  20.0%  who  were  clas¬ 
sified  as  undecided  and  13.5% 
for  television  and  9.2%,  radio. 

Newspapers  also  ranked  as 
the  “medium  most  likely  to  car¬ 
ry  unbelievable  ads,”  Haskins 
said.  It  was  found  that  51.6% 
believe  that  newspapers  con¬ 
tained  honest  ads.  Magazines 
were  next  with  a  24.5%,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  8.5%  who  w'ere  unde¬ 
cided  and  7%  for  television  and 
6.3%  saying  radio. 

Other  findings  turned  up  in 
this  experimental  project  are 
that  newspaper  publishers 
“treat  large  advertisers  the 
same  as  everybody  else,”  but 
“editors  are  too  one-sided”  on 
political  matters. 


Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Looking  ahead.  Market  definitions  in  terms  of  broad  television 
coverage  areas — commonly  referred  to  as  Areas  of  Dominant 
Influence  (ADI)  and  Designated  Market  Areas  (DMA) — will 
soon  be  obsolete,  according  to  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
“Where  a  newspaper  goes  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  market,” 
Bogart  told  a  meeting  of  New  England  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  on  October  14.  The  ADI’s  and  DMA’s,  he  said,  are  in  many 
cases  “totally  meaningless  as  descriptions  of  the  realities  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing  as  well  as  the  realities  of  civic  or  com¬ 
munity  identity.”  He  said  CATV  would  work  to  provide  adver¬ 
tisers  with  more  precise  area  coverage.  “Market  definitions,”  he 
said,  “should  reflect  the  true  facts  of  where  people  live,  work, 
shop  and  move  in  their  daily  activities  and  where  they  feel  they 
belong.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the  information  and  news  they  are 
interested  in  and,  therefore,  in  their  choice  of  newspapers.”  Bo¬ 
gart’s  views  on  ADI  and  DMA  are  sure  to  draw  fire  from  ad 
agencies  who  find  them  convenient  to  use  because  they  divide 
up  the  whole  country  and  leave  nothing  in  between.  Some  national 
ad  representatives  have  been  grouping  their  papers  on  this  basis 
to  compete  wdth  tv  on  the  same  tenns. 

Campaign  promises.  Rumrill-Hoyt  says  1000-line  newspaper 
ads  will  be  used  in  a  six-month  campaign  to  promote  Poly-Perx, 
the  first  poljnmsaturated  non-diary  creamer  in  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  and  North  Central  states.  The 
client  is  Mitchell  Foods  of  Fredonia,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Old  Grand-Dad 
bourbon  will  run  ads  in  63  Sunday  supplements  as  part  of  its 
most  extensive  ad  program  in  its  history.  .  .  .  Pleasant  Valley 
Wine  Co.,  maker  of  Great  Western  wines  and  champagne,  has 
increased  its  newspaper  ad  outlay  from  a  minimal  figure  to  about 
75%  of  the  budget,  and  is  running  1200  and  560-line  ads  in  17 
markets  in  a  six  week  pre-holiday  campaign.  With  each  inser¬ 
tion  order,  ad  managers  are  advised  that  a  Great  Western  rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  around  to  discuss  merchandising  ideas.  .  ,  , 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.’s  $75  million  ad  budget  is  buying  space  in  2,000 
newspapers  this  year,  Charles  Bove,  sales  promotion  manager 
for  the  company’s  Oakland  Metro  District,  disclosed  in  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  North.  .  .  .  Parker  Pen  Co.  will  invest  more  than  $2 
million  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  to  advertise  only  its 
top  lines  of  pens,  pencils  and  desk  sets.  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
Chicago,  has  scheduled  ads  in  1,000  college  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
mote  Big  Red,  a  soft  point  version  of  the  popular  Duofold  pen 
of  the  1920’s.  .  .  .  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  is  scheduling  page-dominat¬ 
ing,  two-color  national  ads  in  more  than  280  newspapers  in  over 
170  cities  this  week  to  introduce  its  16-inch  color  portable  tv  and 
a  new  remote  control  system. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ad  plagiarizing.  How  widespread  is  the  practice  of  lifting 
somebody’s  ads?  Nobody  knows  for  sure.  At  the  New  York  State 
Advertising  Managers  Bureau  meeting  one  newspaper  ad  di¬ 
rector,  who  shall  remain  anonymous,  told  this  reporter  that  a 
regular  retail  advertiser  in  his  offset-printed  paper  regretted 
seeing  Best  &  Co.  go  out  of  business  because  this  advertiser 
frequently  used  the  famous  store’s  ads  in  the  Ne^v  York  Times 
without  changing  a  thing  but  the  logo.  “The  ads  really  produced 
for  this  guy,”  he  remarked.  Other  offset  papers,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  find  metropolitan  dailies  an  important  source  for  art 
and  copy  for  their  retailers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Public  service.  Robert  Keim,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  reported  this  week  that  newspapers  contributed  86,048,- 
000  lines  of  space  to  the  Council’s  campaigrns  in  1969.  Total 
traceable  dollar  volume  of  all  media’s  contributions  of  space 
and  time  plus  15%  agency  commissions  came  to  $450,000,000, 
which  was  about  $120  million  higher  than  the  previous  year’s 
total  he  said.  In  the  28  years  that  the  Ad  Council  has  been  in 
operation,  media  and  agencies  have  contributed  better  than  $5 
billion.  Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  and  president  of  Newhouse  Newspapers  Metro 
Suburbia,  represented  the  newspaper  industry’  at  the  luncheon 
fete  in  the  Hotel  Plaza. 
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free  press  stands 


as  one  of  the  great  interpreters 


between  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  allow  it  to  be  fettered 
is  to  fetter  ourselves.” 


. . .  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 


§an  ^ranrisco  (tljronicU 


Intertype’s  answer  to  the 


information  explosion. 

Some  of  our  answers  are  brand  new. 

Others  have  been  on  the  market  awhile. 

But  all  represent  important  advances  in  getting  text  into  type  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Like  our  new  Harris  1100  Editing  and  Proofing  Terminal.  It  lets  you 
edit,  correct  and  proofread  copy  on  a  CRT  display  device  prior  to 
typesetting. 

Then  there’s  our  new  Fototronic  TxT,  a  text/display  typesetter 
that’s  both  fast  and  practical.  Sets  up  to  150  lines  per  minute  from  six 
or  eight  level  paper  tape  or  nine  channel  magnetic  tape. 

Our  Fototronic  1200  is  a  complete  composing  room.  It  efficiently 
produces  all  kinds  of  high  quality  composition — display,  mixed  copy, 
text,  tabular. 

Fastest  of  all  is  our  Fototronic  CRT.  This  cathode-ray  typesetter 
produces  high  volume,  high  quality,  composition  from  computer- 
stored  material,  at  thousands  of  characters  per  second. 

So  if  you’re  trying  to  cope  with  the  information  explosion,  we’ve 
come  up  with  a  whole  arsenal  of  advanced  equipment.  Harris-Inter- 
tvpe  Corporation,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

HARRIS 

Communica  tion 
Technology 


ABC  adopts 
membership 
rule  changes 

By  unanimous  action,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
adopted  bylaw  changes  which : 

(1)  establish  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  members 
of  each  division  with  respect  to 
membership  eligibility  stan¬ 
dards  for  their  owm  division; 

(2)  revise  membership  eligi- 
liility  requirements  for  business 
publications;  and 

(8)  establish  procedures  for 
divisional  and  board  consider¬ 
ation  of  future  membership  eli¬ 
gibility  changes. 

Major  change  to  come  out  of 
this  action  at  the  recent  board 
meeting  in  New  York  is  the 
revision  of  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  for  business  publica¬ 
tions.  Regular  membership  is 
now  open  to  business  publica¬ 
tions  wdth  at  least  70%  of  total 
distribution  qualifying  as  paid 
circulation,  or  at  least  70%  of 
total  distribution  qualifying  as 
nonpaid  direct  request  from  re¬ 
cipient  for  delivery  as  mail,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two 
reaching  at  least  70%  of  total 
distribution. 

Unanimous  adoption  of  the 
bylaw  changes  makes  them 
immediately  effective.  As  a 
))ractical  matter,  however,  ear¬ 
liest  reports  for  business  publi¬ 
cations  which  qualify  for  mem¬ 
bership  under  the  nonpaid  di¬ 
rect  re(|uest  jjrovision,  will  be 
for  the  period  January  1,  1971 
through  June  30,  1971. 

Membership  eligibility  re- 
(juirements  for  all  other  divi¬ 
sions  remain  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  new  bylaw  changes 
were  adopted. 

The  actions  at  the  September 
17-18  meeting  included  one 


“significant  change”  in  the 
amendments  proposed  at  the 
June  board  meeting,  according 
to  ABC.  The  earlier  proposal 
provided  that  future  proposed 
eligibility  changes  will  not  be¬ 
come  effective  tmless  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  combined 
vote  of  members  in  the  publish¬ 
er  division  affected  plus  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  advertising  agency 
divisions.  Under  the  procedures 
for  future  changes,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  affected  division 
only  may  vote  to  approve  or 
oppose  the  revision. 

The  new  procedures  provide 
that  no  revision  to  membership 
eligibility  requirements  can  be 
presented  at  an  annual  divi¬ 
sional  meeting  for  an  advisory 
vote  unless  the  full  text  of  the 
proposed  revision  is  submitted 
to  the  managing  director  of  the 
ABC  at  least  60  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  divisional  meet¬ 
ing. 

William  M.  Claggett,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  com¬ 
munications  &  Marketing  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Consumer  Pro¬ 
duct  Group  of  Ralston  Purina 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  was 
elected  to  the  board.  He  repla¬ 
ces  Robert  J.  Piggott  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  his 
former  firm  to  enter  consul¬ 
ting,  thus  becoming  ineligible 
for  continued  service  on  the 
ABC  board. 

Claggett  was  recently  named 
to  head  a  35-man  Advertising 
Management  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  This  committee  is 
charged  with  examining  all 
possible  changes  that  may  come 
about  in  agency-client  relation¬ 
ships  as  a  result  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  popularity  of  specialized  in¬ 
dependent  advertising  service 
organizations. 

New  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  ABC  are: 

Arlington  Heights  Herald, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

Cook  County  Herald,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  Illinois. 


0°  Baltimore’s 
newspaper  advertising 

is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer, Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 


Buffalo  Grove  Herald,  Buff¬ 
alo  Grove,  Illinois. 

Elk  Grove  Herald,  Elk 
Grove,  Illinois. 

Daily  Reporter-Herald,  Love¬ 
land,  Colorado. 

Alio  Police,  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec. 

Mount  Prospect  Herald, 
Mount  Prospect,  Illinois. 

Palatine  Herald,  Palatine,  Il¬ 
linois. 

Prospect  Heights  Herald, 
Prospect  Heights,  Illinois. 

Rolling  Meadow  Herald,  Rol¬ 
ling  Meadows,  Illinois. 

The  Herald,  Schauniberg- 
Hoffman  Estates-Hanover  Park- 
Streamwood,  Illinois. 

Scottsdale  Daily  Progress, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

Corriere  Canadese,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Wheeling  Herald,  Wheeling, 
Illinois. 

Le  Peuple,  Montmagny,  Que¬ 
bec. 

Gannett  Florida  Newspapers 
became  an  associate  member. 

Program  fur  iiieeliiig 

ABC/DBS,  the  computerized 
data  bank  services,  will  be  one 
of  the  major  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion  during  ABC’s  56th  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago’s  Drake 
Hotel  October  21-22. 

ABC/DBS  has  already  sup¬ 
plied  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  with  over  2  million 
computer-readable  cards  of 
county  circulation  data.  Since 
September,  1969,  when  ABC 
took  over  and  expanded  the  ad¬ 
vertising  coverage  service 
formerly  provided  by  the  Mag¬ 
azine  .Advertising  Bureau,  more 
than  30  reports,  custom-tailored 
to  advertising  buyers’  specifica¬ 
tions,  have  been  produced  by 
the  ABC  computer. 

Originally  encompassing  65 
magazines  and  15  farm  publi¬ 
cations,  circulation  data  on  ad¬ 
ditional  periodicals  and  all  of 
ABC’s  more  than  1,300  daily 
newspaper  members  is  being 
added  to  the  computer-stored 
information.  Tapes  of  1970  U.S. 
Census  data  are  also  being 
added  as  they  become  available. 

Divisional  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  2:30  p.m.  October 
21. 

.After  nominating  candidates 
for  .ABC  Director  and  discuss¬ 
ing  other  matters  of  individual 
interest,  members  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Advertising 
Agency  Divisions  will  meet 
jointly  to  discuss  business  pub¬ 
lication  comparability  and  hear 
reports  by  the  ABC  staff  on 
enacted  and  proposed  changes 
in  the  Audit  Report  and  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statement  format  and 
content,  and  on  the  data  cur¬ 
rently  included  in  ABC/DBS. 


Following  this  meeting,  mem¬ 
bers  ot  two  divisions  will  join 
with  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Division  to  hear  a  report 
by  Leo  Bogart,  executive  ■ 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  News-  ; 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
on  a  proposed  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  make  local 
newspaper  research  data  avail¬ 
able  as  part  of  ABC/DBS.  The  •- 
pi’oposal  has  been  endorsed  by 
ABC  and  five  other  industry 
associations. 

Prior  to  meeting  with  the  ad-  ^ 
vertiser  and  agency  representa¬ 
tives,  ABC  members  of  the 
New.spaper  Division  will  hear  j 
the  reports  of  the  .ABC  Board’s 
Newspaper  Committee  and  the  f 
ABC  Newspaper  Review  and  ’ 
Development  Committee.  Topics  . 
for  discussion  by  the  Newspa- 
per  Division  include  report  > 
format  revisions.  Consolidated 
Newspaper  Statements,  ABC 
“FAS-FAX”  reports,  and  the 
inclusion  of  maps  in  Audit  Re¬ 
ports.  ' 

Charles  W.  Roberts,  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  Newsiveek  j 
and  former  chief  White  House 
correspondent  for  that  maga¬ 
zine  for  15  years,  will  be  the  ^ 
speaker  at  the  annual  luncheon  ^ 
October  21.  His  topic  will  be 
“Freedom  of  the  Press — Who  ' 
Needs  It.” 

Seven  other  speakers  are 
slated  during  the  one-and-one- 
half-day  meeting. 

During  the  opening  general 
session,  the  morning  of  October 

21,  representatives  of  ABC’s 
tri-partite  membership  will  dis¬ 
cuss  this  year’s  theme,  “The 
Challenge  of  Change.” 

Andrew  Kershaw,  British- 
born  president  of  Ogilvy  &  Ma¬ 
ther  Inc.,  will  represent  adver¬ 
tising  agencies;  Arch  0. 
Knowdton,  director  of  Media 
Services  for  General  Foods, 
will  present  the  advertiser’s 
view ;  and  L.  W.  Lane,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Lane  Magazine  &  Book 
Company  and  publisher  of  Sun¬ 
set  magazines,  will  give  the 
publisher’s  viewpoint. 

During  the  closing  general 
.session,  the  morning  of  October 

22,  speakers  will  be  Dr.  George 
Hay  Brown,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census,  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  i)ublisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-T inies/ Daily  News. 

Fred  W.  Heckel,  vicepres¬ 
ident-advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  United  Air  Lines  and 
chairman  of  the  ABC  board, 
will  address  the  opening  gener¬ 
al  session.  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
ABC  president  and  managing 
director,  will  give  the  manage¬ 
ment  report  and  a  summary  of 
his  10  years  as  managing  di¬ 
rector. 
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Our  market:  a  perpetual  emotion  machine 


Her  many  buying  moods  move  her  money  to  where  the  nomic  quarters  —  the  people  who  account  for  over  90% 
action  is  —  downtown,  suburban  centers,  corner  stores.  of  the  county’s  retail  spending. 

Mobile  and  affluent,  she  shops  the  16-county  Total  Cleve-  And  in  the  15  surrounding  counties,  more  than  70%  of 
land  Market.  PD  circulation  is  in  homes  valued  over  $25,000  —  all  within 

The  market  dominated  by  The  Plain  Dealer’s  circula-  40  minutes  of  Cuyahoga  shopping, 
tion.*  Build  the  Cleveland  Market  —  all  of  it  —  into  your  media 

In  Cleveland’s  home  county  of  Cuyahoga,  87.7%  of  The  plan.  Start  with  Ohio’s  largest  daily  and  largest  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  is  in  the  top  three  eco-  newspaper,  The  Plain  Dealer. 

•Daily:  The  Plain  Dealer,  402,479  — The  Cleveland  Press,  379,244.  Sunday:  The  Plain  Dealer,  540.960. 

The  Plain  Dealer  isTHE  STARTER. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation’s  6th  largest  state: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives;  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  i 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

It’s  a  curious  thing 
about  Yellow  Pages 

By  Warren  Davis 

Advertisine  Manager,  Scranton  Times 


During  the  several  years  that 
I  was  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Times 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  PNPA  Classified  Clinics 
and  I  did  considerable  “yak¬ 
king”  on  my  experience  with 
Yellow  Pages. 

There  was  a  day  when  the 
Telephone  Directory  People  di¬ 
vided  the  advertising  pie  as 
follows : 

Newspapers 

Television 

Radio 

Miscellaneous  (direct  mail, 
programs,  yellow  pages,  etc.) 
They  hopefully  sought  a  larger 
piece  of  the  Miscellaneous  Cut. 

Let’s  look  at  what  this  mis¬ 
cellaneous  factor  represents. . . . 

Scranton  —  .$750,000  (Ap¬ 
prox.) 

Harrisburg  —  $1,000,000 

(Approx.) 

Hazleton  —  $150,000  (Ap¬ 
prox.) 


Keith  J.  Thomson 

Northwest  Manager 
Rathbone  &  Assoc. 
Seattle,  Washington, 
delighted  to  see  that 

The  Pontiac  Press 

ranks  28th  in  retail  linage 
among  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  measured  by  Media 
Records  for  7  months. 

SHOWS  HOW  IMPORTANT 
THE  AAARKET  and 
THE  PONTIAC  PRESS  ARE. 

Get  full  story  from  Keith. 
Phone  him  at  (206)  623- 
5812. 


(Excerpts  from  a  report  to  the 
PNPA  Classified  Advertising 
Clinic  recently  at  Hershey,  Pa.) 

Put  it  all  together  and  it  rep¬ 
resents  millions  of  dollars  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Have  you  looked  at  your  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  lately? 

Here’s  what  you  are  see¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

1.  At  least  a  listing  of  ev¬ 
ery  business  wdth  a  telephone 
number  under  the  classification 
that  identifies  their  operation. 
Every  business  (with  a  phone) 
is  there! 

2.  Any  business  with  more 
than  a  simple  listing  is  a  buyer 
of  advertising. 

Let’s  look  for  a  minute  at 
this  buyer  of  advertising  in  the 
Yellow  Pages. 

1.  He  is  approached  gen¬ 
erally  by  a  guy  he  has  never 
seen  before.  .  .  .  probably  he 
lives  in  a  distant  town. 

2.  He  Listens  to  a  sales  pre¬ 
sentation  (and  I  use  the  term 
Sales  Presentation  wdth  great 
respect  because  Y.P.  salesmen 
are  trained.) 

:i.  He  buys  on  the  1st  call. 
(The  limited  period  allowed  to 
a  YP  Campaign  does  not  allow 
for  a  series  of  call  backs.) 

4.  The  salesman  comes  away 
with  a  CONTRACT  for  at  least 
one  year. 

PICTURE  THIS:  ONE 
CALL,  ONE  SALE,  A  YEAR’S 
BUSINESS. 

To  newspaper  classified  men, 
this  should  mean.  .  .  .  Here  is 
a  business  interested  in  being 
shown  how  to  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services. 

We  have  the  PROVEN  ME¬ 
DIUM  for  supplying  this  need. 

We  can  be  ON  THE  SPOT 
to  change  copy  or  vary  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  seasons  of  the 
selling  year. 

Take  a  good  look  at  your 
Yellow  Pages.  It  may  surprise 
you  who  you  have  been  missing. 

Explore  the  plusses  you  can 
realize  from  “Who  Does  It”  or 
“Who  Can  Do  It”  columns. 

Compare  a  few  select  head¬ 
ings  that  you  now  carry  in  your 
class  section  with  similar  head¬ 
ings  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  .  .  . 
see  who  you  are  missing.  Take 
a  look  at  the  Y.P.  headings  of 
rug  cleaners,  upholsterers,  fuel 
dealers,  and  ever  so  many  more. 


Next.  .  .  .  Prepare  a  few 
lines  of  copy  to  suggest  to  each 
prospect  when  the  pitch  is  being 
made. 

The  real  success  of  Y.P.  sell¬ 
ing  is  attributed  to  preparation 
of  spec  copy.  No  account.  .  ,  . 
whether  a  present  advertiser 
or  a  prospect  is  ever  ap¬ 
proached  without  a  new  copy 
layout. 

It  makes  it  easy  to  buy.  It 
allows  a  customer  to  feel  like 
an  advertising  copy  expert  by 
simply  changing  or  adding  to 
your  basic  idea. 

Also  consider: 

1.  Getting  out  a  select  mail¬ 
ing  to  prospects. 

2.  Assigning  a  few  prospects 
each  week  to  your  premiere 
salesmen. 

3.  Getting  your  telephone 
solicitors  busy. 

Sell  a  monthly  deal. 

Y.P.  rates  tripled  in  the  last 
10-12  years.  What  they  called 
a  1/3  page  (2x5)  was  in¬ 
creased  33-1/3%  at  one  clip 
from  $28  to  $38. 

They  followed  up  the  next 
year  with  another  25%  increase 
to  $48.  The  net  result  was  that 
they  lost  a  few  advertisers,  but 
they  more  than  made  it  up  in 
the  revenue  gain. 

What’s  more  important  .  .  . 
most  advertisers  who  dropped 
out  \vere  back  in  the  fold  corns 
the  next  Y.P.  Directory. 

I  know  in  the  newspaper 
classified  business  we  do  a  lot 
of  soul  searching  before  we  up 
our  rates  .  .  .  and  then  have  a 
tendency  to  “run  scared.” 

Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  what  we  have  done  rate-wise 
in  recent  years  and  see  how 
you  measure. 

In  1962 — We  had  a  rate  of 
35^  a  line  or  a  1-  2  or  3-day 
insertion. 

The  fourth  day  dropped  to 
31^. 

In  1967 — We  increased  rates 
and  really  went  after  the  “No- 
Profit”  one  time  insertion.  We 
increased  the  one  time  insertion 
rate  from  35^  to  70^  per  line. 
We  have  periodically  increased 
rates  since.  Today,  the  one  time 
insertion  rate  is  81^  per  line. 
Other  rates  have  been  increased 
accordingly. 

We  also  started  selling  4 
time  rather  than  3  time  orders. 
This  has  really  paid  off  and  in 
the  last  year  we  have  our  girls 
pushing  7  time  orders. 

Recently  we  had  a  manage¬ 
ment  team  spend  a  couple  of 
days  at  the  Chattanooga  News- 
Free  Press  studying  their  op¬ 
eration.  They  were  amazed  at 
their  approach  to  rates. 

Their  theory  very  simply  is 
this:  We  have  a  good  product 
and  if  an  advertiser  is  going  to 
sell  through  our  columns  he  is 
going  to  pay  for  it. 


Hears!  program 
for  J-students:  i 

$62,550  prizes  | 

The  writing  and  photograph- 
ic  abilities  of  journalism  ma-  */ 
jors  on  53  college  campuses  , 
throughout  the  United  States 
will  be  judged  by  professional  £ 
newspapermen  in  the  eleventh  ^ 
annual  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

The  program,  which  contin¬ 
ues  through  May  4,  1971,  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  wita 
the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  o. 
Journalism. 

Undergraduate  students  of 
the  AASDJ  schools  who  major 
in  journalism  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  six  separate 
monthly  writing  competition.^  j 
and  one  photojournalism  com¬ 
petition.  Championship  com¬ 
petitions  will  be  held  in  each 
division. 

A  total  of  $62,550  has  bee.i 
made  available  this  year  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Foundation  foi 
scholarships  to  students  and 
matching  grants  to  their  ‘ 
schools  of  journalism.  < 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International,  and 
George  Beebe,  senior  managing  , 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  [ 
will  again  serve  as  judges  of  r 
the  writing  competitions.  Ta- 
tarian  has  been  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  since  its  inception  10 
years  ago  and  Beebe  has  served 
as  a  judge  since  1967.  Joining 
them  this  year  will  be  Paul  Ve- 
blen,  executive  editor  of  the 
Sa7ita  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-  ^ 
Press. 

Beginning  their  second  year 
as  judges  of  the  photojournal- 
ism  competition  will  be  Robert 
E.  Gilka,  National  Geographic  / 
Magazine’s  directory  of  photo¬ 
graphy;  Rich  Clarkson,  photo 
director  for  the  Topeka  (Kan¬ 
sas)  Capital-Journal;  and  Sam 
C.  Pierson  Jr.  of  the  Houstoi- 
Chronicle,  past  president  of  the  ' 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association. 

The  program  will  again  be 
under  the  supervision  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  Foundatior 
trustee,  and  directed  by  Ira  F 
Walsh.  Headquarters  for  t! 
Journalism  Awards  Program 
218  Hearst  Building,  San  Frai 
cisco  94103. 

• 

New  Sunday  edition 

The  New  Iberia  (La.)  Dai 
Iberian  has  replaced  its  Satui 
day  weekend  edition  with  a 
Sunday  edition  which  includes 
a  local  magazine,  comics  sectior: 
and  late  sports  results. 
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I  Moderat( 

^  ^  Proce 

pa^-size  negatives 
dry-to-dry  m 
8  minutes  . 


Moderately  priced,  the  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film 
Processor,  Model  317,  processes  page-size  lith 
negatives  ready  for  use  in  about 
jdU- ▼  8  minutes.  Development,  fixing,  drying, 

•  and  replenishment  cycles  are  automatic  to  give 
you  consistently  high  quality.  Push  \work 
through  at  top  speed,  with  less  chance  of 
^  makeovers.  The  VERSAMAT  317  Processor  is 
backed  by  unexcelled  technical  service  and  a  full 
line  of  sensitized  products.  For  more  information  write; 

Graphic  Arts  Sales, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
X  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 


New  home  of  Enterprise 
at  High  Point  dedieated 

The  new  40,000  square-foot  former  building  erected  35 


building  to  house  operations  of 
the  High  Point  Enterprise  Inc., 
afternoon  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  of  over  30,000  circulation, 
was  dedicated  October  4  as  a 
highlight  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  observance  in  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

The  modern  one-story  build¬ 
ing,  designed  by  Leon  Schute  of 
High  Point,  stands  in  a  six- 
acre  tract  at  210  Church  Street 
and  represents  an  investment 
of  more  than  one  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  building  was  designed  to 
serve  present  and  future  need 
of  the  Enterprise  and  the 
Thomasville  Times,  a  morning 
daily  which  uses  the  same  pub¬ 
lishing  facilities  of  the  8-unit 
Hoe  press. 

The  new  structure  coordi¬ 
nates  well  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  publishing  oper¬ 
ation  from  a  foyer  which  opens 
upon  the  executive  offices  at 
the  east  end,  the  editorial  and 
news  department  at  the  west 
end;  the  advertising,  dispatch, 
composing,  stereotyping  and 
pressroom  centered.  The 


years  ago  had  been  outgrown 
for  some  while. 

This  is  the  fourth  home  the 
Enterprise  has  had  in  its 
90-year  growth  from  a  weekly. 
The  Enterprise  was  acquired 
by  the  present  owners  in  1920, 
although  J.  P.  Rawley  served 
as  general  manager  since  1915 
until  his  death  in  1937.  R.  B. 
Terry,  a  furniture  manufactur¬ 
er,  joined  Rawley  in  a  joint 
ownership  which  has  endured 
three  generations.  D.  A.  Raw- 
ley  became  president  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Terry  in  1955, 
having  succeeded  his  father  as 
general  manager. 

Rawley  and  R.  B.  Terry  Jr., 
who  also  serves  as  treasurer, 
are  co-publishers  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lockwood  and 
David  A.  Rawley  Jr.,  are 
vicepresidents.  Joseph  P.  Raw- 
ley  is  secretary  and  general 
manager.  Mrs.  Lockwood,  the 
former  Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry,  is 
married  to  C.  H.  Lockwood,  of 
Atchison,  Kansas. 

• 

Former  prosecutor’s 
libel  claim  dismissed 


The  larger 
Illinois  side  (61%) 
is  covered  by 
the  Dispatch- 
Argus 


Quad-Cities 
largest  combined 
daily  circulation 
96%  coverage  of  the 
Illinois  Quad-Cities! 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

Nat'l  Rep:  Branliam-'vloloney,  Inc. 


Circuit  Court  Judge  Ralph 
Pryor  ruled  against  former 
prosecuting  attorney  Arch  W. 
Riley  in  his  $1.5  million  libel 
suit  against  the  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Riley  filed  suit  against  the 
publishing  firm.  Wheeling 
News-Register  columnist  Don 
Daniels,  and  News-Register  ed¬ 
itor  Harry  Hamm  for  a  story 
Daniels  wrote  early  in  1968 
quoting  two  policemen  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Riley  had  blocked  their 
probe  into  a  fire  that  killed  sev¬ 
en  children. 

Pryor  ruled  that  the  article 
showed  no  malice  or  reckless 
disregard  for  the  truth. 


PROVIDENCE 


JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Dotty  Dashes 

Last  time  I  discussed  the  difference  between  hyphens 
and  dashes.  Now  that  the  distinction  has  been  dealt  with, 
there  is  something  more  to  be  said  about  dashes.  When 
they  are  used  to  set  off  a  phrase  for  emphasis,  care  should 
be  taken  to  put  them  in  the  right  place. 

“The  minister  is  giving  too  big — and  too  profitable  a 
role — to  private  industrj'.”  The  second  dash  belongs  after 
profitable,  not  after  role;  too  big  and  too  profitable  both 
modify  role:  “The  minister  is  giving  too  big — and  too 
pi  ofitable — a  role  to  private  industry.” 

The  dash  sometimes  displaces  the  comma:  “Although 
the  city  is  still  a  depressed  area  because  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  decline  in  anthracite  coal  mining — such  projects  have 
provided  more  than  10,000  new  jobs.”  coal  mining,  such 
projects  .  .  .  The  dash  creates  a  sharp  and  inappropriate 
break  here,  at  a  point  where  an  ordinary  separation  of 
clauses  by  a  comma  is  called  for. 

“Final  election  returns  indicate  that  four  incumbent 
city  councilmen  will  return  to  office — three  face  runoffs 
and  one  was  defeated.”  Muddled;  the  four  are  not  the 
three  plus  one,  as  the  dash  suggests,  but  four  others. 
Better:  “.  .  .  will  return  to  office;  three  face  runoffs,  and 
one  was  defeated.” 

Either  the  dash  or  the  comma  should  be  used  at  both 
ends  of  an  element  that  is  set  off,  not  a  dash  at  one  end 
and  a  comma  at  the  other:  “Then — ^with  his  appeal  ma¬ 
tured  by  further  experience,  he  will  be  ready  for  the  na¬ 
tional  prize.”  Either  “Then,  with  .  .  .  experience,  he  .  .  .” 
or  “Then — with  .  .  .  experience — he  .  .  .” 


Wayward  Words 

One  of  the  newer  teen-age  and  college  slang  expressions 
is  rap  for  converse,  talk,  discuss:  “We  spent  the  time  rap¬ 
ping  about  what  we  would  do  over  the  weekend.”  There 
is  perhaps  room  for  speculation  whether  this  usage  was 
prompted  by  the  rap,  often  seen  in  headlines  because  of 
its  shortness,  that  means  criticize:  “Mayor  Raps  Council 
for  Extravagance.”  This  rap,  however,  is  transitive  (that 
is,  it  takes  an  object;  in  the  example,  council) ;  the  teen¬ 
age  rap  is  not.  Webster  III  gives  the  sense  “to  censure 
severely;  criticize  sharply  (criticism  rapping  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  semi-intellectuals — B.  R.  Redman)”.  This  use  is 
so  uncommon  in  text  that  I  think  it  is  fair  to  consider  it 
headlinese.  Only  the  new  American  Heritage  Dictionary 
gives  the  teen-age  rap  as  a  verb:  “To  talk  discursively.” 

♦  *  « 

Four  current  dictionaries  of  usage  insist  that  fruition 
can  mean  only  enjoyment  (“the  fruition  of  success”)  and 
may  not  be  used  to  mean  bearing  fruit,  achievement.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  sense  enjoyment  is  all  but  un¬ 
known  in  ordinary  discourse.  All  current  conventional 
dictionaries  give  without  qualification  such  meanings  as 
attainment  of  anything  desired,  a  state  of  bearing  fruit, 
realization.  The  insistence  on  confining  the  word  to  its  un¬ 
usual  sense,  flying  as  it  does  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
usage  as  well  as  universal  dictionary  definition,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  striking  example  of  pedantrj’. 

*  *  * 

“A  powerful  agent  is  the  right  word.  Whenever  we  come 
upon  one  of  those  intensely  right  words  in  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  the  resulting  effect  is  physical  as  well  as  spir¬ 
itual,  and  electrically  prompt.” — Mark  Twain. 

— . . No.  410 . 
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Dallas  doesn't  take  a  commuter  train.  Just  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Dallas  commuters  can't  bury 
themselves  in  the  morning  paper, 
while  killing  time  on  trains.  So, 
they  tit  it  into  their  breakfasts  or 
briefcases.  In  fact,  243,081 
households  in  Dallas,  and 
surrounding  counties,  find  time 
to  read  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
daily.  And  that's  23,586  more  than 
read  the  Dallas  evening  paper. 

You  can't  wake  up  Dallas  without 
The  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Calculated  from  ABC  Publishers  Statements.  March  31,  1969  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O  Mar. 
&  Ormsbee,  Irtc  ,  National  Representative-  The  Leonard  Company,  Florida  Representative 
A  Newspaper  1  Member  A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc 
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OF  HOMES  IN 
PRIMARY  MARKET 


ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 

80  Madison  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 

Your  Color-Conscious  Service 


Success  of  advertising  placed 
recently  by  the  Western  States 
Bankcard  Association  which 
stressed  newspaper  develop¬ 
ment  of  tie-in  copy  has  resulted 
in  the  organization’s  decision  to 
launch  a  second  drive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rudy  Pesci,  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

Placement  on  the  news 
schedule  is  assured  those 
dailies  with  good  performance 
tie-in  records  for  the  initial 
campaign,  which  concluded  in 
mid-September,  Pesci  told  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

The  new  phase  of  the  Mas- 
tercharge  advertising  again 
will  extend  into  six  states  in 
which  Bankcard  operates,  the 
WSBA  ad  chief  said. 


!>ew  gains  seen 

“We  feel  the  first  advertising 
was  a  success  but  we  believe  it 
can  do  better,”  he  reported,  ad¬ 
ding  that  the  intiial  ad  thrust 
did  in  itself  did  better  than 
Bankcard  had  hoped. 

Toward  improvement  in  the 
next  phase  of  the  advertising 
effort,  Pesci  displayed  ad  exam¬ 
ples  at  the  AANR  chapter’s 
first  fall  meeting.  Garry  Lewis, 
Ward-Griffith,  presided. 

Newspapers  were  selected 
for  this  phase  of  a  multi-media 
campaign  principally  to  obtain 
merchant  involvement,  Pesci 
said  in  explaining  the  reason 
for  the  emphasis  on  tie-ins. 

The  second  release  will  go 
only  to  newspapers  willing  to 
make  a  tie-in  effort,  although 


SWEEPSTAKES — The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Pre$s-Gazetfe  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  state  NAEA  awards 
when  it  won  the  Metro  Services  award  tor  retail  advertising  series  and  the  W.  S.  Payne  Memorial 
Award  tor  the  outstanding  ad  ot  the  year,  and  the  Harris  McDonald  Service  award  tor  classified 
advertising  series  in  Wisconsin.  Shown  showering  P-G  ad  director  John  Yuenger  with  the  plaques  and 
trophies  are  Milton  Wicicman,  retail  ad  manager,  Robert  DeGrave,  classified  manager,  and  Art  Carl¬ 
son,  general  advertising  manager. 


)e  accepta-  composea  ot  an  »7o-iine  aa  to  Uayton  mail  Winner 
rs  on  the  papers  of  over  50,000  circula-  rr  .i  i 

inounced.  tion  and  520  lines  to  smaller  of  tree  Iribune  acl 

newspapers.  Tie-in  activities  winning  advertisement 

expanded  release  to  a  full  page  chosen  in  a  contest  aimed  at 
121  news-  Burley,  Idaho,  and  to  more  bridging  Americas  communica- 
ed  cooper-  than  two-thirds  of  a  page  in  tions  gap  was  won  by  John  Da- 
secured  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-  vies,  president.  Conceptual  Ad- 

Bnt,”  Pesci  Press,  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  vertising  Communications,  Day- 
eveloped  by  Independent- Journal  and  the  q. 

MacMaster  Ontario  Upland  Report.  'The  'pjjg  prize  was  a  page  of  ad- 
;  resDonses  Bell-Garden  (Calif.)  Review  vertising  in  the  Chicago 
had  tie-in  ads  on  15  different  Tribune.  More  than  100  entries 
pages  of  the  same  edition.  were  received. 

Pesci  said  the  tie-in  feature  The  winner  was  an  illustra- 
provided  newspapers  with  an  tion  of  two  children,  arm  in 
opportunity  to  show  they  can  arm.  One  child  is  black,  the 
attract  local  merchants  and  can  other  white.  The  ad’s  only  copy 
get  their  support.  is  the  headline :  “Let’s  all  grow 

Richard  Nichols,  Sawyer-  up  and  act  like  children.”  The 
Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  ex-  ad  was  described  as  illustrating 
pressed  thanks  for  the  criticism  the  power  of  newspaper  adver- 
and  observed  that  newspapers  tising  to  “slam  home”  a  strong, 
rarely  hear  results,  whether  beautifully  simple  idea, 
good  or  bad.  The  second  go-  • 

round  is  W'orth  while,  he  said 
in  the  preamble  to  a  report  on  Theft  fine  raised 
the  National  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference.  Fines  for  robbing  newspaper 

•  honor  boxes  in  Vancouver,  B. 

Travel  award  winners  Jumping.  Recently  a  $25 

1  ravel  awara  winners  ^^g  imposed  and  now  a  $75 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  fine  has  been  imposed  by  prov- 
Chicago  Daily  News  are  joint  incial  judge  Maurice  Mulligan 
recipients  of  the  1970  newspa-  when  a  24-year-old  man  plead- 
per  award  of  the  Discover  ed  guilty  to  the  theft  of  a  Sun 
America  Travel  Organization  from  an  honor  box.  He  was 
for  travel  stories  and  ads.  charged  with  theft  under  $50. 
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80.7%t  for  the  entire  state  No 
other  medium  achieves  this  blanket 
penetration.  Out-of-state  papers  com¬ 
bined  don't  come  close.  Make  this 
unique  one-state  market  yours.  Re¬ 
sults  are  guaranteed  by  $10,460* 
income  per  household  in  primary 
market.  Benefit  from  single-rate 
plan — one  low  rate  for  all. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Telephone  302/654-5351 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
t  ABC  Audit  12/31/69 -subjact  to  verificolion 
ASALES  management  6/10/70 


/  MAKES  IT  HAPPEN 

\  ...for  Your  Advritmoro 


Sheilah  Graham,  who  knows  everyone  in 
the  movies  and  jet  set  from  Hollywood  to 
Gstaad  and  beyond,  is  writing  a  new  column. 

With  SHEILAH  GRAHAM. 

It's  great! 

It's  about  the  beautiful  people.  It  will  tell 
the  real  stories  about  them,  their  adventures 
and  their  misadventures,  their  romances  and 
their  heartbreaks,  their  avowals  and  their 
secrets. 

It  won't  be  gossip.  Sheilah  Graham  doesn't 
deal  in  gossip  simply  because  she  doesn't  need 
it.  She  has  an  almost  mystic  way  of  getting 
people  to  tell  their  all. 

Basically,  Sheilah  Graham  is  a  newspaper 
reporter.  She  never  covered  police,  but  she 
does  know  how  to  get  people  to  talk,  how  to 
dig  out  facts  and  how  to  fit  a  jigsaw  of  truths 
together  to  make  a  fascinating,  eye-popping 
picture. 

Sheilah  Graham  will  write  a  Saturday/Sun¬ 
day  release  every  week  of  about  1,500  words, 
and  two  weekday  releases  of  about  800  words. 

Her  first  weekend  release  tells  how  Darryl 
Zanuck's  love  of  young  stars  has  cost  him  and 
20th  Century-Fox  $30  million.  Her  first  week¬ 
day  release  discloses  that  Jackie  Onassis  and 
Elizabeth  Taylor  are  both  reducing,  and  that 
wealthy  men  usually  insist  on  slim  wives. 

Sheilah  Graham  has  just  completed  The 
Garden  of  Allah,  a  book  about  the  famous 


bungalow  hotel  in  Hollywood,  where  the  stars 
played,  drank  and  made  love.  It's  full  of  names 
and  anecdotes  of  the  great  in  the  golden  era 
of  movies, 

Bell-McClure  also  offers  a  12-part  conden¬ 
sation  of  The  Garden  of  Allah  available  sepa¬ 
rately.  It  is  for  immediate  release. 

For  territory  reservation  and  prices  on  With 
SHEILAH  GRAHAM,  with  or  without  The 
Garden  of  Allah,  phone  or  wire 
John  Osenenko,  at: 


Bell-McClure  Syndicate 


Phone:  (212)  CH  4-1690  1501  Broadway,  New  York  10036 
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Indiana  school  aims 
to  lead  news  media 


Journalism  education  should  ( 
provide  leadership  for  the  pro-  ' 
fession  rather  than  simply  fol¬ 
low  a  trend,  Richard  G.  Gray, 
chairman  of  Indiana  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Journalism  Department, 
believes. 

“We  ouprht  to  be  helping  the 
media  climb  to  new  heights,” 
Gray  said.  “We  should  be 
teaching  new  modes  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  the  decades  ahead. 

A  program  started  last  year 
by  the  Journalism  Department 
may  be  just  the  trend-setter 
Gray  seeks.  Now  being  expand¬ 
ed  and  more  fully  developed, 
the  program  utilizes  new  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  fields  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  education  and  it 
draws  heavily  upon  the  whole 
resources  of  the  University. 
However,  Gray  is  quick  to  make 
clear: 

“We  still  emphasize  the 
hardnosed  research,  fact¬ 
finding,  cross-checking  aspects 
of  journalism.  Basic  journalism 
skills — writing,  editing,  copy¬ 
reading,  makeup — ^will  continue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  our 
curriculum. 

“A  man  learns  more  in  three 
months  on  a  newspaper  than 
we  can  teach  him  about  the 
techniques  of  journalism.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are 
things  that  the  University  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  do  that  the 
profession  can  never  do  without 
spending  vast  sums  of  money. 
And  that  is,  the  profession  can¬ 
not  teach  a  man  to  integrate 
liberal  arts  with  journalistic 
skills  because  it  doesn’t  have  a 
university  at  its  back  door.” 

Film  strips,  tapes,  slides,  and 
other  audio-visual  aids  are  used 
in  both  the  classroom  and  in 
the  department’s  learning  labo¬ 
ratory.  A  student  who  wants  to 
brush  up  on  copyreading  sym¬ 
bols,  for  example,  may  be  able 
to  check  out  a  film  strip  which 
he  can  view  in  the  learning  la¬ 
boratory.  In  the  laboratory,  the 
student  w'ill  be  able  to  set  his 
own  pace  with  the  aid  of  audio¬ 
visual  devices. 

Voices  of  experience 

When  journalism  students  at 
Indiana  University  ask,  “Does 
this  really  w’ork?  while  dis¬ 
cussing  communications  techni¬ 
ques  in  the  classroom,  the 
chances  are  the  teacher  can  cite 
an  example  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  illustration. 

Take  Herbert  Altschull,  who 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  I. 
U.  Department  of  Journalism. 
He  can  draw  from  his  experi¬ 


ence  with  the  Associated  Press, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  as  a 
radio  television  news  commen¬ 
tator. 

Then  there’s  Kenneth  Jack- 
son,  who  was  newsman,  editor, 
and  bureau  chief  for  the  AP  in 
Seattle  and  Spokane,  1952  to 
1964.  He  also  has  been  an  in¬ 
formation  director  for  a  utility 
firm  and  a  communications  con¬ 
sultant. 

A  third  new  member  of  the 
faculty,  James  L.  Hoyt,  is 
younger  and  hasn’t  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  new  colleagues,  but 
he  has  held  new's  reporting  and 
production  jobs  in  radio  and 
television  during  the  past  six 
years.  He  has  combined  profes¬ 
sional  experience  with  academ¬ 
ic  study  and  research  while  ac¬ 
quiring  a  Ph.D  in  mass  commu¬ 
nications. 

Newsmen  with  Pli  D’s 

Altschull  and  Jackson  also 
come  fully  equipped  with 
academic  as  well  as  profession¬ 
al  credentials.  They  have  the 
Ph.D. 

Altschull,  who  wrote  the 
AP’s  main  story  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court’s  school  deseg¬ 
regation  decision,  commented  on 
journalism  education: 

“The  issues  that  reporters 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  are 
so  complex  that  the  reporters 
need  to  have  a  pretty  solid 
grounding  in  such  areas  as  so¬ 
ciology,  political  science, 
economics,  history,  and  art,  in 
addition  to  training  in  journal¬ 
istic  techniques. 

“A  reporter  should  be  able  to 
take  a  city  councilman’s  com¬ 
ments,  for  example,  and  report 
them  in  some  kind  of  context 
without  being  carried  away  by 
I  the  rhetoric.  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  should  learn  a  lot  about 
.  what  they  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  deal  with.” 

Altschull  thinks  “a  deplor- 
i  able  number  of  people  who  go 
I  into  journalism  don’t  know  how 
■  to  write.  He  blames  American 
education  as  a  whole  which,  he 
said,  has  been  more  concerned 
with  a  pragmatic  education 
;  than  with  a  general  liberal  ed- 
i  ucation.  He  believes  journalists 
should  be  trained  to  deal  with 
.  almost  anything  that  comes 
;  along,  rather  than  for  specific 
;  functions. 

“It’s  very  easy  for  a  sharp 
politician  who  knows  what  he’s 
)  doing  to  pull  the  wool  over  the 
.  eyes  of  the  uninformed  journal- 
.  ist  and  thereby  enhance,  per- 
-  haps  unfairly,  his  position  with 


THE  BASICS  OF  JOURNALISM  haven’t  changed,  but  ways  of 
teaching  are  changing.  At  Indiana  University's  Department  of 
Journalism,  a  story  board  for  an  animated  teaching  cartoon  is 
studied  by  Dr.  Will  Counts  (  eft),  assistant  professor  of  journalism, 
and  Greg  Johnson,  a  senior  in  journalism  from  Indianapolis.  Counts 
and  Johnson  designed  the  animation  panels. 


the  people,”  Altschull  said. 

Jackson  made  this  observa¬ 
tion: 

“The  student  who  takes  the 
old  approach  learns  to  do 
things  in  the  old  way  and  will 
be  a  satisfactory  employe  for 
some  time  on  the  job.  He’ll 
have  the  right  sort  of  style.  He 
w'on’t  miss  anything  important, 
but  even  the  editors  realize 
there  are  limitations  to  this. 

Bchaviorial  sciences 

“They  (editors),  themselves, 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
news  is  being  reported  and  so 
more  and  more  editors  and 
journalism  teachers  have  been 
looking  to  other  disciplines — 
often  to  the  behavioral 
sciences — for  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  techniques.  "The  important 
thing,  however,  is  learning  to 
apply  behavioral  science  knowl¬ 
edge  to  news  coverage  and  re¬ 
porting.” 

Jackson  emphasized  that  he 
is  not  advocating  tossing  out 
old  methods  and  substituting 
new  and  untried  techniques. 
But  he  believes  there  are  meth¬ 
ods  that  should  be  tried  in  or¬ 
der  to  answer  critics  of  the 
press. 

Hoyt  believes  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  would  do  well  to  learn 
survey  and  sampling  proced¬ 
ures  so  that  they  can  interpret 
them. 

During  the  past  eight  years, 
the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  journalism  courses  at  I.  U. 
has  quadrupled.  Last  year, 
there  were  310  journalism  ma¬ 
jors  on  the  undergraduate 
level;  47  on  the  master’s  level, 
and  20  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
mass  communications.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  35  students 
from  the  School  of  Education 
and  seven  in  the  School  of 


Business  with  a  major  or  minor 
in  journalism. 

Charles  Nutter  sells 
weekly  and  retires 

Charles  Nutter,  longtime  As¬ 
sociated  Press  editor,  foreign 
correspondent  and  executive, 
recently  sold  his  weekly  Pica¬ 
yune  (Miss.)  Item  and  retired, 
continuing  to  live  in  Picayune. 

His  53-year  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  began  in  a  country  print 
shop  in  his  home  town.  Falls 
City,  Neb.,  in  1917.  After  work¬ 
ing  for  AP  for  19  years  Nutter 
owned  the  Rogers  (Ark.)  News 
and  Minden  (La.)  Press-Her¬ 
ald,  which  were  sold  when  he 
went  to  Picayune  in  1961. 

His  son  and  partner,  James 
B.  Nutter,  himself  a  former  AP 
man  in  Louisville,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  Radio  Station  WMIS  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  and  took  charge 
of  it. 

• 

J-school  mental  health 
studies  director  named 

Dr.  Ramona  R.  Rush  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Everette  Den¬ 
nis  as  director  of  the  mental 
health  mass  communication  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Kansas  State 
University. 

Funded  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mental  Health,  the  pro¬ 
gram  trains  newsman  in  mental 
health  and  the  behavorial 
sciences  for  work  in  the  mass 
media.  Fifteen  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  are  studying  with  the 
program  under  fellowships  this 
semester. 

,  Connie  Langland  Slough,  1969 
L  journalism  graduate  from  K- 
•  State  who  worked  for  the 
i  Wichita  Eagle  as  a  copy  editor, 
I  serves  as  administrative  assis- 
I  tant. 
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How  to  carve  a 
profitable  future 

from  an 
ancient  past. 


Right  now  Alaska  is  enjoying  an 
industrial  boom  that  should  help 
her  economy  for  years  to  come. 

But  many  of  Alaska’s  citizens 
fear  that  her  cultural  and  artistic 
heritage  may  get  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  Humble  is  one  of  those 
citizens. 

That’s  why  we’re  sending  three 
art  professors  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska  on  a  special 
mission  to  many  of  the  villages 
throughout  the  state. 

They  don’t  plan  to  teach  art. 

Or  to  interfere  with  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  art  that  thousands 


of  years  has  already  created. 
They  simply  want  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

The  professors  will  demon¬ 
strate  modern  techniques  in 
ivory,  driftwood,  whalebone  and 
soapstone  carving.  And  show 
villagers  how  to  speed  up 
production. 

It  is  their  hope-and  Humble’s- 
that  many  young  Alaskans  will 
recognize  what  this  traditional 
art  can  mean  aesthetically  and 
commercially  to  their  own 
futures. 

Humble  is  glad  to  sponsor  this 


project.  Because  we’ve  learned, 
as  we  go  about  our  business  of 
making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satis¬ 
faction  in  doing  something  extra 
to  help  other  people  do  the  same 
thing. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  aM  the  extras. 


SRAPMC  MIS  MnERIMS  GROUP 


ON'S  quality  source  for  Offset  and 
Letterpress  Printing  Supplies 


Richardson's  Graphic  Arts  Materials  Group  presents  to 
the  industry  a  unique  concept  in  customer  service.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  highly  qualified  people  in  each  division  are 
brought  together  in  a  unified  purpose:  to  provide  pre¬ 
cisely  the  plates,  chemicals,  inks  and  related  supplies 
that  assure  efficiency  and  quality  in  any  printing  opera- 


KtXJl  I. 

RICHplates 


IHUlipiOIIHl  —a  new  trade  name  for  a  complete  line 
of  offset  and  letterpress  printing  plates  from  John  Stark 
Laboratories,  Lithoplate,  Inc.  and  Imperial  Metal  & 
Chemical  Co.  Ball  grain,  brush  grain  and  smooth,  pre¬ 
sensitized  and  wipe-on  ...  all  are  produced  by  the  most 
highly  skilled  craftsmen.  Stringent  quality  control  meas¬ 
ures  are  an  integral  part  of  the  production  process  at 
every  step. 

For  letterpress  printing,  RICHplates  include  the  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  Vitaplate  line  of  ZINC  plates.  A  fine 
grained  zinc  proved  to  produce  exceptional  line  plates, 
fine  screen  halftones  and  combination  engravings.  Vita- 
plate  is  preferred  by  both  commercial  and  newspaper 
printing  houses  for  the  powderless  etching  process. 


niulllllDPIIIu  —all  the  materials,  equipment  and 

J  Iraooicn 

supplies  (except  presses  and  papers)  needed  to  keep 
commercial  and  newspaper  printing  houses  operating 
at  peak  efficiency. 

•  CHEMICALS— a  full  line  of  high  quality  pressroom 
and  plate  processing  chemicals  for  both  offset  and 
letterpress  printing  operations. 

•  TYPE  METAL— outstanding  Imperial  Line  Slug, 
Stereotype,  Monotype  and  Electrotype  Metals  de¬ 
signed  and  produced  under  the  most  exacting  quality 
control  measures. 

•  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  SERVICE  -  we  maintain  a 
completely  equipped  facility  for  training  personnel 


involved  in  switching  from  one  printing  process  to 
another.  This  free  service  helps  make  the  transition 
much  easier,  smoother  and  more  economical. 

•  RELATED  SUPPLIES  —  processing,  plateroom  and 
pressroom  materials  and  equipment. 

RICHinkS— a  full  spectrum  of  inks  providing  strength 
of  color,  exceptional  consistency  and  density,  perfect 
balance,  and  outstanding  characteristics,  for  all  methods 
of  printing.  Produced  by  Richardson  Ink  Company  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  science  of  ink  formulation,  RICHinks  com¬ 
prise  one  of  the  most  complete,  high  quality  lines  of 
printing  inks  to  be  found  anywhere. 

RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT— the  key  to  unconditional 
customer  satisfaction  now  and  in  the  future.  In  every 
area,  scientists  and  technicians  are  constantly  striving 
to  help  our  customers  achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  their  operations,  resulting  in  better  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  customers.  Through  Richardson  Research 
and  Development,  Graphic  Arts  Materials  Group  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  best  of  today,  as  they  will  be  tomorrow. 

Enjoy  the  convenience  of  one  quality  source  for  all  your 
offset  and  letterpress  printing  supplies. 

Depend  on  the  customer-oriented  service  of  Richard¬ 
son's  Graphic  Arts  Materials  Group. 


Ricnarason 

The  Richardson  Company 


Richardson  Ink  Co.  —  Niles  (Chicago) 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co.  —  Chicago 
Lithoplate,  Inc.  —  Orland  ParK  (Chicago) 

John  stark  Laboratories  —  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Richardson  Graphics,  Canada,  Ltd,  —  Toronto 
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Bill’s  homework  is 
new  teachers’  text 

lly  (ieorfje  Wilt 


TALKING  TO  TEACHERS — Editors  and  writers  from  the  Washington 
Post  conducted  a  question-and-answer  panel  for  nearly  200  teachers 
at  the  National  Press  Club  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Washington  Post  School  Service.  On  the  panel  were:  from  left — 
Peter  Milius,  education  bureau  chief;  Philip  Geyelin,  editorial  page 
editor;  Ben  Bradlee,  executive  editor;  William  Raspberry,  columnist; 
and  Haynes  Johnson,  national  reporter. 


Bill  Lunsford  feels  rather 
strongly  about  the  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  program.  And 
he’ll  talk  about  it  at  the  drop  of 
a  textbook. 

It’s  only  natural  that  Bill 
feels  the  way  he  does,  as  he 
directs  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  Evening  \eivs’ 
NIC  program  as  part  of  his  job 
as  Community  Service  Direc¬ 
tor. 

He  has  demonstrated  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  interest  by  com- 
jileting  his  second  text  on  the 
subject.  “The  Living  Textbook, 
a  teachers’  guide  for  use  in  so¬ 
cial  .studies  classes,”  came  off 
the  presses  on  October  1. 

Consisting  of  72  pages,  the 
book  has  a  section  devoted  to 
philosophy  and  general  objec¬ 
tives  of  NIC,  and  one  outlining 
generalized  approaches  for 
using  the  newspaper  in  social 
.studies,  including  economics. 
Information  is  included  on  the 
importance  of  press  freedom, 
the  four  theories  of  the  press, 
the  need  to  study  a  particular 
newspaper,  and  the  history,  de¬ 
velopment  and  philosophy  of 
his  own  newspaper,  the  Pa¬ 
triot-News  in  the  Newhouse 
group. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a 
.section  devoted  to  critical  con¬ 
sideration  of  important  issues 
by  senior  high  school  social 
studies  classes.  Discussed  in 
this  .section  are  problem-solving 
approaches,  the  “Credibility 
Gap,”  “The  Public’s  Right  to 
Know,”  “the  New  Journalism,” 
“Propaganda  Techniques”  and 
“The  Limits  of  Free  Expres¬ 
sion.”  A  glossary  or  vocabulary 
of  newspaper  terminology  and 
a  bibliography  of  materials  rel¬ 
evant  to  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  classroom  are  appended 
to  the  main  body  of  the  text. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by 
Nick  Ruggieri,  Patriot-News 
art  director,  featuring  a  colo¬ 


nial-type  character  who  sug¬ 
gests  a  composite  of  Ben 
Franklin,  William  Penn,  and 
John  Harris,  founder  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Earlier  this  year,  Lunsford 
authored  a  book  on  use  of  the 
daily  newspaper  i;i  language 
arts  classes.  While  both  books 
are  free  to  teachers  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  area  of  the  Patriot- 
New's,  other  newspapers  may 
obtain  copies  for  the  cost  of 
publication — $1.50  for  the  two 
publications — by  writing  to  the 
Community  Sei'vice  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Patriot-News. 

Lunsford  made  some  telling 
points  about  the  NIC  program 
in  an  address  to  the  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  last 
week.  He  described  the  NIC 
program  as  “a  field  in  which 
you  can  make  a  long-term  and 
significant  contribution  to  edu¬ 
cation”  because  “teachers 
aren’t  any  more  happy  about 
teen-age  overwatching  of  tv 
that  you  are.” 

Lunsford,  who  incidentally 
has  picked  up  both  bachelor 
and  ma.ster’s  degrees  in  educa¬ 
tion  at  Pennsylvania’s  Ship- 
pensburg  State  College,  says 
that  “we  must  not  think  of  sim¬ 
ply  sending  newspapers  into 
the  classroom  as  ‘supplemental’ 
reading  material,  but  to  see 
that  the  newspaper  is  used  as  a 
‘living  textbook  ...  a  record  of 
the  events  of  our  times  .  .  . 
integrated  directly  into  the 
classroom  curricula  as  a  founda- 
mental  part  of  the  curricula. 

Not  shorl-terni 

“From  our  point  of  view',”  he 
said,  “this  program  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  a  short  term 
circulation  sales  gimmick.  The 
NIC  project  is  a  long-range 
program  designed  to  encourage 
pupils  to  read,  understand  and 


gain  information  from  a  news¬ 
paper.  Our  ultimate  hope  must 
be  that  when  a  pupil  starts  a 
family,  he  or  she  will  become 
‘home  delivery’  subscribers  to 
the  Patriot  and  the  Evening 
News. 

He  added  that  “in  order  tc 
exceptionally  circumspect  that 
newspapers  to  the  schools,  it  is 
necessary  to  ‘educate’  the  edu¬ 
cators  that  the  newspaper  is 
the  living  textbook  and  that  it 
rightfully  belongs  in  their 
classrooms. 

Lunsford  points  out  that 
at  the  same  time,  “we  must  be 
exceptionally  circumspect  that 
administrators  and  teachers 
never  think  that  the  newspaper 
is  trying  to  make  money  out  of 
NIC,  or  to  gain  a  few  extre 
sales.  “One  of  the  most  salient 
arguments  is  that  not  only  is  the 
daily  newspaper  relevant  to  the 
times  of  today,”  he  said,  “but 
that  it  can  be  a  continuing 
source  of  information  and  edu¬ 
cation  when  a  pupil  leave.'^ 
school. 

“To  teach  a  pupil  how  to  use 
a  newspaper,  how  to  under¬ 
stand  a  newspaper,  and  how  to 
gain  the  most  information  from 
a  newspaper,  can  be  a  vital  ed¬ 
ucational  service.” 

He  told  the  circulators  that 
the  NIC  program  was  in  their 
own  enlightened  self-interest  of 
future  readers  and  subscribers. 
*  *  * 

SEMINAR— The  2nd  Annual 
High  School  Journalism  Ad¬ 
visers  Short  Course  was  held  at 
Port  Depoist,  Maryland.  The 
three-day  seminar  was  planned 
and  hosted  by  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  in  cooperation  with 
the  Maryland-Delaware-D.  C.- 
Press  Association,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Loyola  College. 
Among  those  presiding  were: 
The  Very  Reverend  Joseph  A. 
Sellinger,  S.J.,  President,  Loyola 
College;  Philip  Heisler,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun;  Regis  Boyle 


PHD.,  Short  Course  Director, 
Walt  Whitman  High  School  ancl 
Catholic  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C. ;  and  Tom  Engleman 
executive  director,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  Inc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

COMPARISON — A  compari¬ 
son  of  newspaper  and  television 
coverage  in  the  South  Bend- 
Elkhart  television  ADI  is  a 
feature  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune's  newly-released 
market  study.  Market  Data 
11)70.  The  fact  that  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  are  using 
television’s  Areas  of  Dominant 
Influence  to  measure  markets 
prompted  the  comparison.  The 
study  shows  the  Tribune  with 
57  percent  coverage  of  the 
homes  in  South  Bend-Elkhart’s 
.ADI,  while  the  rating  servicer 
show  that  scores  for  top-rated 
shows  are  less  than  30  percent 
*  *  « 

Market  Data  1970  also  con¬ 
tains  other  exclusive  market 
data,  including  10-year  trends 
in  population,  income  and  sales 
for  the  SMS  A,  the  eight-county 
market  and  the  Tribune’s  16- 
county  area  of  penetration 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Tribune’s  public  relations  and 
research  department. 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL — A  24-page  tab¬ 
loid  Football  Preview  was  pub 
lished  as  part  of  the  Oklahomi 
Journal,  Oklahoma  City,  at  the 
start  of  the  football  season. 

The  4th  annual  preview  con¬ 
tained  62  percent  advertising, 
with  process  and  spot  color, 
w'as  under  the  supervision  of 
the  sports  editor,  'Tom  Wright. 
Included  was  in-depth  analyti¬ 
cal  reports  on  the  Oklahoma 
Sooners  and  the  Oklahoma 
State  Cowboys,  plus  a  national 
preview  and  ratings  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  20  teams.  Rounding 
out  the  preview  were  pro,  col¬ 
lege  and  state  high  school  sto¬ 
ries  and  schedules,  according  to 
John  Potts,  director  of  public 
relations. 
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New  Face  for  Business 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Constituliun  Plaza,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


In  New  England’s  rejuvenated  cities,  no  advertising  medium  reaches  potential  customers  like  the  daily  newspaper.  New 
England  company  presidents  and  file  clerks  are  alike  in  this:  More  of  them  read  daily  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE  RHODE  ISLAND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Handsome  buildings,  elegant  ofiRces,  convenient  garages,  pedestrian  walks  with  airy,  parklike  vistas,  all  make  work  more 
pleasant  in  Hartford’s  Constitution  Plaza  for  thousands  of  executives  and  office  personnel,  and  fine  hotel  facilities  not  only 
add  to  the  convenience  of  business  visits  here,  but  make  Hartford  an  attractive  convention  center.  Constitution  Plaza  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  transformations  taking  place  in  dozens  of  New  England  cities— Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  to  name  a  few— where  large  areas  are  being  converted  to  efficient  and  beautiful  centers  for  increased  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  corporate  and  financial  power  that  runs  the  region’s  industry. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


h]  't 


.  .  .  newspaper-reading  New  England's  urban  beauty  treatment 


VERMONT 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (Ei 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


IBM 

introduces 

alkmonolithic 

technok)^ 

memory  and  logic. 

Andanew 
computer  that 
makes  the  most 

of  it: 


%stem/370 
Model  145. 


\bu  might  can  it  a  new  era  of  computers, 
or  a  new  generation,  or  a  technok^;icai  breakthrough. 
But  what  really  counts  is  what  it  means  to  you. 


The  hottest  concept  in  computer  technology 

System/370  Model  145  is  the  first  general- 
purpose  business  computer  with  100%  monolithic 
circuitry.  Including  main  storage. 

The  use  of  this  technology  with  its  very  high 
circuit  density  cuts  main  storage  space  in  half. 

Monolithic  technology  also  speeds  up  the  com¬ 
puting  process.  And  improves  reliability  as  well. 

New  advancements  in  speed 

Model  145  is^  to  5  times  faster  than  System/360 
Model  40.  ^  to  11  times  faster  than  System/360 
Model  30. 

And  that's  another  reason  it's  the  natural  sys¬ 
tem  to  move  up  to  if  you're  a  Model  30  or  40  user. 

Features,  features,  features 

Like  the  other  computers  in  the  System/370 
line.  Model  145  is  newly  engineered  inside  and  out. 
It's  loaded  with  features. 

Like  four  selector  channels.  So  you  can  run 
more  jobs  and  get  more  work  done  in  the  same  time. 

Like  reloadable  control  storage.  So  you  can 
have  features  like  block  multiplexing,  1400  and  7010 


compatibility,  and  DOS  emulation  at  no  extra 
charge. 

Like  our  new  low-cost,  high-speed  disk  facility 
(the  2319)  that  holds  87  million  characters.  And 
attaches  directly  to  the  system  without  the  need  for 
a  separate  control  unit. 

System/370:  IBM's  computer  line  for  the  '70s 

With  System/370,  whatever  you've  got  to  get 
out  gets  out  a  lot  faster. 

With  any  model,  you  can  get  our  new  high¬ 
speed  printer  (the  3211).  It  fires  out  numbers  and 
letters  at  the  rate  of  2000  lines  a  minute.  Faster  than 
you  can  blink. 

With  any  model,  you  can  also  get  our  new  high¬ 
speed  disk  facility  (the  3330).  It  can  hold  up  to  3V2 
times  more  information  than  our  current  files.  800 
million  characters  in  all.  And  it  can  send  it  into  your 
computer  up  to  21/2  times  faster.  At  a  rate  of 806  thou¬ 
sand  characters  per  second. 

We  think  it's  the  best  file  around. 

Revolutionary  new  product  line 

But  perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing  of  all  is 
that  we've  been  able  to  make  System/370  this 
advanced  while  still  making  it  compatible  with 
System/360. 

And  you  also  know  with  IBM  you  have  the 
support  of  the  most  complete  program  library  in  the 
world.  As  well  as  the  support  of  our  Systems  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Education  services. 

We've  used  a  lot  of  words  to  describe  System/370 
Model  145.  Like  100%  monolithic  circuitry.  Like 
faster  speeds.  Increased  performance.  New  features. 
Greater  reliability. 

These  words  aren't  empty  chatter. 

Everything  we've  said  is  backed  up  by  hard  facts. 

Our  products  change.  But  our  philosophy 
doesn't.  We  want  you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
computer  system. 


System/370.The  performance  computers  for  the  seventies. 

IBM. 


Norgaard  retires; 
AP  sends  Cordell 
to  Denver  bureau 

General  Manager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dorman  E.  Cor¬ 
dell  as  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Denver,  repla¬ 
cing  Noland  Norgaard  who  re¬ 
tires  after  35  years  with  the 
news  agency. 

Cordell,  chief  of  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  at  Louisville  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  will  be  in 
charge  of  AP  affairs  for  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Wyoming  in  his  new 
assignment.  Burl  Osborne,  Den¬ 
ver  news  editor,  will  succeed 
Cordell  at  Louisville. 

Norgaard  has  been  head  of 
the  Denver  bureau  since  1960. 
After  serving  as  a  reporter 
during  World  War  II  and  later 
chief  of  bureau  in  Miami,  he 
returned  to  his  native  Colorado 
as  head  of  the  bureau  in  which 
he  started. 

Norgaard  started  his  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colorado)  Sentinel. 
He  joined  the  AP  in  1935. 
Prior  to  his  Denver  assignment 
he  was  chief  of  bureau  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  between  1946  and 
1949,  then  head  of  the  AP  op¬ 
eration  in  Florida. 

Cordell,  39,  a  native  of  Whit¬ 
ley,  Kentucky,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  entered  news 
work  in  1953  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily-News-Enter¬ 
prise  at  Newton,  N.  C.  Re¬ 
suming  his  news  career  after 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  he  served  two  years  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  and  joined  the 
APin  1958. 

Osborne,  32,  began  his  news 
career  on  the  Ashland  (Ky.) 
Independent.  He  joined  the  AP 
as  its  correspondent  in  Blue- 
field,  West  Virginia  in  1960. 

• 

Ray  Furr  memorial 
at  Mississippi  State 

Donations  are  being  received 
for  the  Ray  A.  Furr  Journal¬ 
ism  Scholarship  Fund  at  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  College  for  Wom¬ 
en.  Ray  A.  Furr  for  many 
years  was  professor  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  and  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  at  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women.  He  was  66 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
Columbus  last  month.  Contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  made  to  the 
MSCW  Foundation,  Ray  A. 
Furr  Journalism  Scholarship 
Fund,  Columbus,  Miss. 


STANTON  R.  COOK,  who  has 
been  director  of  operations  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  since  last 
April,  has  been  appointed  gene¬ 
ral  manager  of  the  newspaper.  He 
is  executive  vicepresident  and  a 
director  of  Chicago  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  and  president  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion 

Doris  B.  Ellis,  whose  career 
includes  working  in  several 
New  York  advertising  agencies 
and  in  marketing  research 

firms,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
pi'esident  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  for  the 

Mecklenburg  Times,  a  legal  and 
business  paper,  at  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

*  *  « 

Edgar  A.  Hume — from  the 
financial  staff  of  Bolt  Beranek 
and  Newman  Inc.  at  Cambridge, 
Mass,  to  controller  of  the  Wood 
Flong  Corporation  at  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.Y. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  G.  Sheldon,  for¬ 
merly  with  Copley  Press  in 
California  —  named  general 
manager  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.C.)  Daily  Advance,  follow¬ 
ing  promotion  of  Loyal  Phil¬ 
lips  to  co-publisher  with  David 
R.  Dear. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Richard  Petrow,  television 
news  and  commentary  producer; 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  News  and  Long 
Island  Press — appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity’s  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 

ence  to  teach  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  C.  Miller — from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Raymond  J.  Kuhn,  who 
retired.  Earl  J.  Perry,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  since  1960 — to 
news  editor. 


news 

McCarthy  succeeds 
Lovas  in  Westchester 

Vincent  T.  McCarthy,  who 
began  his  career  40  years  ago 
as  a  carrier  boy,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
by  Thomas  U.  Dolan,  president 
and  general  manager. 

He  succeeds  Steven  E. 
Lovas,  who  has  retired  after  40 
years  of  service  with  the  news¬ 
papers. 

McCarthy  started  as  a  carri¬ 
er  boy  for  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman  in  1930.  After  six 
years,  he  joined  the  circulation 
sales  crew  of  that  newspaper  in 
1937  and  became  a  district  ad¬ 
visor  in  1938. 

He  served  successively  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Oss¬ 
ining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Register, 
from  1948  to  1954;  the  Ma- 
maroneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
from  1955  to  1957,  and  the  New 
Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard- 

^tar,  from  1958  to  1960  when 
he  was  named  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  group  of 
newspapers. 

Lovas,  who  retired  as 
vicepresident  and  circulation 
director,  had  been  with  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  since  1930  when,  after  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Passaic  Her¬ 
ald-News  and  the  Union  City 
Hudson  Dispatch  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  he  joined  the  Yonkers  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman  as  a  district  ad¬ 
visor. 

e  e  * 

Lorraine  D.  Nixon,  a  former 
reporter  in  the  New  York 
Times  women’s  department  and 
reporter  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News — ^to  the 
editorial  services  staff  of  the 
Rowland  Company,  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency,  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Bell  resigned  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lake  County  Netvs- 
Herald  at  Willoughby,  Ohio,  to 
be  an  assistant  to  the  Grand 
Worshipful  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Masonic  order.  He  is  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Clement  J.  Sweet  —  from 
news  editor  of  the  Harrisbxirg 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Patriot-News  to 
managing  editor.  He  joined  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  as  a  sports 
reporter  after  graduating  from 
Temple  University  in  the  class 
of  1952. 
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GeoflFrey  Vincent  heads 
Sunday  editors’  group 

Members  of  the  American 
.4ssociation  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors,  meeting  in 
New  York  for  their  annual  con¬ 
ference,  recently,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1970-71 : 

Geoffrey  Vincent,  Sunday  Ed¬ 
itor,  Courier- Journal  &  Times, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  president. 

Joseph  R.  Bianco,  editor. 
Northwest  magazine,  Sunday 
Oregonian,  Portland,  vicepres¬ 
ident. 

Albert  Cross,  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Blade,  Toledo,  0., 
secretary. 

James  Auer,  Sunday  editor, 
Post-Crescent,  Appleton,  Wis., 
treasurer. 

The  association  is  composed 
of  editors  from  60  newspapers 
and  Sunday  magazines  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
1971  conference  will  take  place 
in  Portland,  Ore. 

♦  4e 

Joe  a.  Johnson,  formerly 
co-publisher  of  the  Heavener 
(Okla.)  Journal,  has  become  co¬ 
owner  with  Randel  Grigsby  of 
the  South  Sebastian  News  in 
Greenw'ood,  Ark. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  R.  Parker,  former 
advertising  director,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Caldwell  (Idaho) 
News-Tribune  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  For  the  past  six  years  he 
has  been  advertising  director  of 
the  Idaho  Free  Press  at  Nampa. 
*  * 

M.  Lorimer  Moe,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Morning  Post  and  vari¬ 
ous  New  York  newspapers — 
now  travel  consultant  to  the 
Bank  of  Jamestown.  He  retired 
recently  from  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Cagle,  former 
editor-general  manager  of  the 
Douglas  County  (Mo.)  Herald 
— to  news  editor  of  the  Clinton 
(Okla.)  Daily  News. 

*  m  * 

Alyn  Schieber  —  named 
manager  of  customer  technical 
service  and  systems,  a  new  de¬ 
partment  of  Tazewell  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Morton,  Ill.  Billy 
Pflederer  succeeds  him  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  TPC,  a  com¬ 
mercial  printry,  publishes  three 
weekly  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  E.  Fergus,  former 
youth  editor  and  assistant 
makeup  editor — now  telegranh 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express. 
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Anthony  T.  Powderly  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Peter  A.  Augustinos. 


Powderly  retires 
as  Gannett  CAM 
at  end  of  year 

Anthony  T.  Powderly  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  director  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union,  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  Powderly  has  served  as 
classified  advertising  director 
longer  than  any  individual  in 
the  history  of  Gannett  Group 
newspapers. 

Director  of  advertising  Mau¬ 
rice  Hickey  announced  that 
Powderly  would  be  succeeded 
by  Peter  A.  Augustinos, 
presently  a  retail  metropolitan 
zone  advertising  manager  for 
both  newspapers.  Powderly  will 
remain  as  a  consultant  to  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Powderly  joined  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  in  1932  and 
became  its  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  shortly  thereaf¬ 
ter.  When  the  two  newspapers 
combined  their  classified  adver¬ 
tising  services  several  years 
ago,  Powderly  was  named  to 
direct  the  expanded  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  he 
worked  on  two  Philadelphia 
newspapers  and  for  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
before  joining  the  Gannett 
Group’s  largest  daily. 

Under  his  supervision,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  has  grown 
from  the  300,000  want  ads  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932  to  more  than  1.7 
million  want  ads  published  in 
both  Rochester  newspapers  last 
year. 

Augustinos,  a  Syracuse  na¬ 
tive,  worked  in  classified  and 
retail  advertising  positions  at 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  retail  advertising 
.staff  in  1965. 
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Ad  staff  posts  filled 

Edwin  R.  Worth,  advertising 
director  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  has 
named  five  new  department 
managers.  H.  Donald  Ramey, 
formerly  merchandising  man¬ 
ager,  is  promoted  to  national 
advertising  manager;  Edmond 
A.  Vallee,  formerly  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  to 
manager  of  advertising  ser¬ 
vices;  Daniel  F.  Martin, 
formerly  assistant  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  to  manager 
of  research  and  market  de¬ 
velopment;  John  F.  Tillot.son 
Jr.,  formerly  an  advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive,  to  assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager;  and 
John  F.  Hart,  formerly  in  vari¬ 
ous  department  posts,  to  co¬ 
ordinator  of  special  promo¬ 
tions. 

• 

Donald  C.  Kirkman,  chief 
science  writer  for  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspaper's,  has  been 
named  distinguished  alumnus  of 
Kent  State  University’s  school 
of  journalism  for  1970.  Prior 
to  joining  Scripps-Howard  in 
1966,  Kirkman  was  director  of 
public  relations  for  Aerojet- 
General  Corporation’s  Van  Kar- 
man  Center,  Azusa,  Calif.,  a 
research  and  development  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  aerospace  industry. 

it  * 

Al  Frisbie,  Omaha  World- 
Herald  staff  writer,  won  the 
top  prize  in  the  Nebraska  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association’s  sec¬ 
ond  annual  news  writing  con¬ 
test.  His  winning  entry  told  of 
an  81-year-old  man  living  amid 
extreme  squalor  in  a  basement 
apartment. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Case,  snorts  editor 
of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times,  was  honored  in  city 
room  on  his  50th  anniversary 
with  the  newspaper. 

9|e  ^  4c 

Leo  a.  Weilmann  has  l>een 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Hawaii  Tribune-Herald.  He  was 
transferred  to  Hilo  from  the 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bul¬ 
letin  where  he  had  been  adver¬ 
tising  director.  The  newspapers 
are  in  the  Donrey  group.  Weil¬ 
mann  succeeds  Louis  A.  Puja- 
LET  who  had  been  in  charge!  of 
the  Tribune-Herald  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1966. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  Me  Dargii,  Athens 
Messenger — elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  R.  Gormley, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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HOWARD  LGROTHEwas  named 
acting  advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  by  John 
Prescott  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  Grothe  has  been 
advertising  director  of  the  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Company  since 
1967.  He  will  take  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  duties  in  Miami. 
He  replaces  Lyman  B.  McBride 
who  recently  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  the  Inquirer. 

William  C.  Hoop — from  UPI 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  to  manager 
of  the  UPI  bureau  at  Cleveland, 
succeeding  Stephen  Morrow, 
'.vho  is  now  night  news  editor 
for  the  Eastern  Division  at 
Pittsburgh. 

♦  *  * 

Bob  Rummel  of  the  Scotts- 
bluff  Daily  Star-Herald — elected 
president  of  the  Nebraska  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association. 

4e  4c  4: 

John  Reilly,  city  editor, 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour — elected 
president.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  J.  Pless,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Rock¬ 
ville  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer 
and  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Ad¬ 
vertiser — now  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times 
at  State  College,  Pa. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  Appel,  feature  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
will  retire  from  that  post  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  will 
continue  to  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  for  the  book  pages  of  The 
Inquirer.  Appel  has  been  a 
member  of  The  Inquirer  staff 
for  24  years. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Bradley',  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times — elected 
president  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Clarence  A.  Hubbard,  head 
of  the  copy  and  layout  section 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
and  Journal — retired  after  27 
years  with  the  papers. 

4t  4t  4e 

Sanford  H.  Wendover  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal  after  54  years 
in  journalism.  He  began  as 
telegraph  editor  at  the  Jouraal 
after  graduating  from  the 
Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  P.  Frank,  publisher 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal  the  past  10  years  and 
a  newspaperman  for  52  years; 
retiring  November  30. 

4f  *  * 

Helen  Gilmand — from  soci¬ 
ety  editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Nafsinger,  publisher  of 
the  Hood  River  News,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  vice- 
president  to  succeed  George 
Hoyt,  who  resigned  when  he 
became  general  manager  of 
Times  Publications  at  Forest 
Grove. 

*  ♦  4c 

Wally  Cowen,  Milton-Free- 
water  Valley  Herald — chairman 
of  the  1971  News/Editorial  Con¬ 
ference,  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Penland,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Tillamook 
Headlight-Herald — now  general 
manager  of  the  Sweet  Home 
(Ore.)  New  Era. 

*  tf  * 

Tom  Hils,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kissimmee  (Fla.) 
Gazette — named  business  editor 
of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Ban¬ 
ner. 
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CIRCUL.\TION 

Effects 
told  as 


of  15c  price 
trend  grows 


women  over  65  years  of  age.  T'  J  r 

Harold  Dublirer,  labor  attor-  EHQ  OI  VillCyCllllC 


Thoughts  on  the  15-cent 
weekday  newspaper  w’ere  ex¬ 
pressed  during  a  labor  panel 
conducted  at  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  (October 
4-6)  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  15-cent  newspaper  story 
was  told  by  four  circulators 
whose  papers  are  selling  for 
that  price. 

Many  dailies  are  now  priced 
at  15c  per  copy.  One  circulation 
manager  declared  that  years 
ago  when  papers  were  selling 
for  one  and  later  two  cents  a  5c 
newspaper  seemed  an  impos¬ 
sible  dream. 

And  then  the  5c  paper  came 
along,  and  later  advances  of 
one,  two  or  three  cents  took  it 
up  the  price  scale  until  it 
reached  a  dime. 

“So,  the  15-cent  daily  is  not 
too  far  away,  but  how  close 
none  of  us  cares  to  estimate,” 
one  delegate  said. 

The  15-cent  daily  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Willard  Gross,  of  the 
Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ; 
Robert  Stuver,  Courier  News, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Art  Bell  Jr., 
Eagle  Times,  Reading,  Pa.;  and 
James  Dillon,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Better  than  average 

Gross  said  that  any  price  in¬ 
crease  depended  on  the  location 
of  the  publication,  a  study  of 
the  increase  in  revenue  and  the 
estimated  percentage  of  circula¬ 
tion  loss.  He  stressed  that  to 
merit  the.  new  price,  the  paper 
must  be  better  than  the  average 
and  a  very  good  product. 

Stuver  said  that  to  promote 
the  15-cent  paper  carrier  boys 
were  given  a  $2  per  order  bonus 
on  new  subscriptions.  A  kick-off 
dinner  was  promoted,  with  $400 
allotted  for  door  prizes. 

Bell  said  his  paper  had  effect¬ 
ed  eight  price  increases  since 
1954  with  15  cents  now  the 
price  of  a  single  copy  and  65 
cents  the  home  delivery  scale. 
When  the  paper  went  up  to  the 
15  cent  price  a  13  percent  loss 
followed  for  the  afternoon  pa¬ 
per  and  a  7  percent  drop  for 
the  morning  paper.  However  he 
said  that  increased  circulation 
revenue  since  June  totalled 
$160,000. 

Billion  said  that  his  paper 


lost  5,200  subscribers  since  the 
price  was  increased  in  June.  He 
said  it  now  sells  for  15  cents  on 
stands;  and  80  cents  per  week 
home  delivered. 

In  the  labor  relations  session, 
Leon  Rosenberg,  area  director, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  said 
newspaper  management  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  action  of  an 
outside  agency  which  is  working 
in  its  behalf. 

Minimum  wage 

Rosenberg  took  as  an  example 
those  busy  on  a  piece-work  ar¬ 
rangement  (being  paid  so  much 
for  each  completed  endeavor) 
such  as  soliciting  subscriptions 
with  perhaps  an  insurance 
package  tie-in.  Even  if  these 
people  are  working  for  another 
agency  hired  by  the  newspaper, 
and  do  their  tasks  in  their 
homes,  they  must  be  paid  the 
minimum  wage,  $1.60  per  hour, 
and  in  addition  time  and  half 
time  for  anything  over  the  40 
hour  week. 

Rosenberg  asserted  that  all 
newspaperboys  are  employees  of 
the  paper,  but  the  wage  hour 
law  places  them  into  a  category 
where  they  are  exempt  from 
provisions  of  the  law’  which  are 
applied  to  all  other  employees. 
Congress  took  the  position  that 
those  delivering  new’spapers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  minors 
earning  spending  money,  and  so 
gave  them  special  exemptions. 

Warning  on  job  ads 


He  advised  that  his  agency 
would  move  to  enforce  laws 
which  now  give  women  equal 
rights  in  all  types  of  employ¬ 
ment.  They  must  be  paid  on  the 
same  scale  as  men  and  there 
can  be  no  differentiation. 

He  urged  that  care  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  advertising  for  help 
which  carries  such  as  “young 
man  wanted”  or  “recent  high 
school  graduate”  needed.  Under 
the  law  the  would-be  job  candi¬ 
date  has  only  to  be  under  65 
years  to  merit  the  same  consid¬ 
eration  as  the  more  youthful 
candidate.  Rosenberg  said  his 
agency  is  on  a  constant  alert 
for  violators  of  this  age  law. 

Rosenberg  added  that  this 
phase  of  the  law  did  not  halt 
advertisements  for  men  or 


ney  for  Newhouse  New’spapers, 
said  that  the  law  is  in  a  state  of 
flux  regarding  whether  certain 
new’spaper  employees  are  or  are 
not  independent  agents.  If  the 
employee  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  business,  he  comes  under 
the  national  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  but  a  socalled 
part  time  and  not  a  necessary 
part  of  the  business  he  can  be 
assumed  to  be  an  independent 
contractor,  Dublirer  said.  He 
cited  17  stipulations  which 
affected  newspaper  distributors 
and  cited  most  states  as  dealing 
w’ith  the  matter  and  having 
different  law’s  than  other  states. 

He  advised  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  determine  whether  an 
individual  is  an  employee  or  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  because 
social  security,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  and  other  laws  affec¬ 
ting  the  new’spaper  business  can 
and  will  be  applied  according  to 
the  category  in  w’hich  a  w’orker 
is  placed.  In  most  cases  each 
must  be  judged  according  to  its 
particular  merit. 

Gilbert  J.  Seldin,  an  assistant 
director  of  Mediation  Activity, 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concila- 
tion  Service,  discussed  the  work 
that  a  mediator  faces  in  effec¬ 
ting  a  settlement  of  a  dispute 
between  management  and  a  la¬ 
bor  union.  He  said  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  was  an 
aim  of  his  agency. 

• 

‘Paper  boy’  retires 

The  town  of  Enterprise,  Ala. 
hast  lost  an  institution — W.  A. 
Baker,  who  delivered  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  for 
28  years  daily  on  a  bicycle. 
Baker  has  retired  at  the  age  of 
76.  Mrs.  Baker,  who  delivered 
the  Advertiser  20  years — but 
not  on  a  bicycle — has  also  re¬ 
tired. 


HD  up  10c  a  week 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
Gannett  Group  daily,  has  boost¬ 
ed  its  seven  days-a-w’eek  de¬ 
livery  price  from  65  to  75 
cents.  The  single  copy  of  the 
Times,  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  will  remain  at  10  cents. 
The  Sunday  price  goes  from  15 
to  20  cents. 

• 

Prices  higher  in  Lowell 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  has 
increased  prices  for  its  daily 
and  Sunday  editions.  The  after¬ 
noon  edition  goes  from  10  to  15 
cents  and  the  Sunday  edition 
goes  from  25  to  30  cents. 


cross-ownership 
put  up  to  FCC 

Frontier  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
has  offered  to  end  the  cross¬ 
ownership  of  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  if  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
will  cease  proceedings  in  which 
the  renewal  of  license  of 
KFBC-tv  is  challenged. 

Last  February,  the  FCC  de¬ 
signated  for  hearing  the 
KFBC-tv  renewal  application 
to  determine  whether  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  Frontier 
Broadcasting  and  Cheyenne 
Newspapers  constitutes  an  un¬ 
due  concentration  of  control  of 
mass  media.  The  Cheyenne 
group  established  the  television 
station  from  scratch  several 
years  ago. 

Frontier  also  owns  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Cheyenne,  a  cable  tele¬ 
vision  system  in  Cheyenne,  and 
television  stations  at  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebr.  and  Sterling,  Colo. 

The  petition  asked  the  FCC 
to  set  a  deadline  of  August, 
1973,  when  Frontier  either 
would  sell  its  broadcast  stations 
or  the  newspapers,  the  latter 
being,  “unlikely.”  It  enumerated 
several  ways  in  w’hich  the 
divestiture  of  cross-ow’nership 
might  be  effected — selling  to 
third  parties,  exchanging  sta¬ 
tions  for  others  outside  the 
Cheyenne  market,  or  dividing 
ownership  amonig  present 
stockholders  to  eliminate  com¬ 
mon  control. 


FCC  cites  stations 
for  rules  violation 

The  W'estern  Connecticut 
Broadcasting  Company  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
show  cause  why  the  licenses  of 
Stations  WSTC  and  WSTC- 
FM,  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
should  not  be  revoked  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  commission  rules. 

Western  Connecticut  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  is  owned  by 
Kingsley  Gillespie,  who  also 
ow’ns  the  Stamford  Advocate 
and  the  Greenwich  Time. 

The  FCC  based  its  order  on 
information  it  said  had  come  to 
its  attention  which  raised  ques¬ 
tions  of  whether  the  broadcas¬ 
ting  company  had  censored  ma¬ 
terial  intended  for  broadcast 
over  its  stations  by  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  public 
office;  wilfully  or  repeatedly 
failed  to  afford  equal  opportu¬ 
nities  to  all  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  same  public 
office  in  the  use  of  its  broad¬ 
casting  stations. 
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Zenith  makes  color  TV  historyi 

Again. 

Introducing  a  totally 
advanced  Chromacolor  system 
for  a  picture  so  much  brightei> 
so  much  sharpei^  with  so  much 
greater  contrast  and  detail- 
you’ve  really  got  to  see  it,  to  see  it. 


it  all  started  last 
year,  when  Zenith 
announced  the 
most  revolution¬ 
ary  system  of 
color  TV  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Zenith  Chromacolor. 

Featuring  a  patented  color  picture  tube 
that  fully  illuminated  every  color  dot  on 
a  jet-black  background. 

To  bring  you  a  color  picture  that  out- 
colored,  outbrightened,  outcontrasted, 
and  outdetailed  every  giant-screen  color 
TV  before  Chromacolor. 


Remember:  only  your  Zenith  dealer  has 
Chromacolor. 


A  lot  of  people  thought  we’d  stop  right 
there.  But  we  didn’t. 

We  built  in  a  new,  more  powerful 
chassis.  Handcrafted,  so  you  can  depend 
on  it. 

A  new,  giant  25"  (diagonal)  picture 
screen— color  TV’s  biggest  picture. 

Automatic  Tint  Guard,  Zenith’s  new 
tint  control  that  keeps  face  tones  tuned 
when  there  are  signal  variations. 

And  Zenith’s  exclusive  Gold  Video 
Guard  tuner,  with  IS  karat  gold  contact 
points  for  longer  life. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  new  color  TV  picture 
so  bright  and  so  sharp,  no  ad  can  begin 
to  show  it  to  you. 

You’ve  really  got  to  see  it,  to  see  it! 

Chromacolor  100.  Newest  member  of 
the  Chromacolor  family. 

At  Zenith,  the  quality  goes  in  before 
the  name  goes  on. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


CLASSIFIED  SUCCESS 


By  Craig  Tomkiiison 

When  Mrs.  Marianne  O’Neil,  ' 
classified  ad  manager  for  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.’s  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.,  spoke  to  a 
group  of  New  York  State  week¬ 
ly  publishers  on  the  profitability 
of  classified  advertising,  her  au¬ 
dience  did  everj’thing  short  of 
falling  asleep. 

Blond,  vivacious  Mrs.  O’Neil 
didn’t  see  this  as  a  reflection  of 
her  speaking  talents  but  rather 
chalked  it  up  to  publisher  apa¬ 
thy  to,  and  ignorance  about,  a 
potential  money  maker — 
classifieds. 

She  said  recently  that  pub¬ 
lishers  frequently  don’t  see  the 
classifieds  as  a  money  maker, 
and  if  they  do,  they  seldom  give 
them  the  push  they  need. 

Community  publishes  five 
weeklies  on  Long  Island’s  North 
Shore  (the  “Gold  Coast”),  the 
Glen  Cove  Record  and  Pilot;  the 
Great  Neck  Record;  the  Port 
Washington  Neivs;  the  Manhas- 
set  Press  and  the  Roslyn  News. 
The  ABC-audited  papers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  23,552. 

Before  we  go  any  further 
let’s  establish  the  profitability 
of  classified  advertising  for 
Community  New'spapers. 

In  1965,  when  the  group’s 
effort  to  get  a  classified  section 
got  into  top  gear,  classified 
linage  was  51,345.  Just  four 
years  later,  in  1969,  the  linage 
had  more  than  doubled  to  112,- 
700,  and  if  the  “Think  10”  signs 
plastering  the  walls  in  Commu¬ 
nity’s  classified  department 
achieve  their  goal,  linage  has 
only  “up”  to  go. 

The  Think-10  signs  mean  a 
goal  of  10  classified  pages  a 
week.  The  number  now  is  6  in  a 
section  carried  in  common  by  all 
five  papers. 

2.5  percent  of  gross 

Peter  Benziger,  Community’s 
publisher,  estimated  that  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  his  group 
represents  fully  25  percent  of 
gross  revenues  and  30  percent 
of  gross  advertising  income.  No 
wonder  he  says  “I’m  a  classified 
nut.” 

Another  indication  of  the 
quality  of  Community’s  clas¬ 
sified  ad  section  is  the  fact  that 
it  took  first  place  prizes  for 
“classified  advertising  excel¬ 
lence”  in  the  1967  and  1969 
New  York  Press  Association 
judging — the  rules  prohibit  en¬ 
tering  the  same  catagory  two 
years  running. 

An  incomplete  list  of  other 
awards  recently  won  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  include  a  NYPA  first  for 


“general  excellence,  class  1” 
and  a  first  in  “best  front  page”, 
both  won  in  ’69  by  the  Manhas- 
set  Press.  Also  in  ’69  a  third 
place  was  won  by  the  Port 
Washington  News  for  “best 
column”  and  in  total  the  papers 
received  seven  honorable  men¬ 
tions  in  various  catagories. 

Naturally  Mrs.  O’Neil  gives 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Community  classified 
section  to  her  boss,  Benziger, 
and  her  staff.  But  like  a  ping 
pong  game,  they  hit  the  praise 
back  to  her.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  success  lies 
with  everyone  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  department  but 
keynoted  by  CAM,  Mrs.  O’Neil. 


Community,  Inc.,  which 
maintains  classified  offices  in 
Glen  Cove,  management  in  Ros¬ 
lyn,  and  editorial  offices  in  each 
of  the  five  towns  the  papers 
serve,  first  became  interested  in 
developing  classifieds  in  1963. 

In  October  of  ’63  Mrs.  O’Neil 
was  hired  as  a  clerk-typist.  Ev¬ 
eryone  soon  learned  she  was  a 
“natural  for  classifieds”  and  in 
’65  she  replaced  the  then  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager. 

Those  first  years  of  trying  to 
get  a  classified  ad  department 
off  the  ground  were  “hectic” 
recounted  Mrs.  O’Neil.  For 
quite  a  while  the  department 
consisted  of  a  desk  and  filing 
cabinet  nestled  against  the 
switchboard.  Now  she  maintains 
that  these  items  (i.e.  a  desk, 
file,  a  telephone)  plus  a  full 
time  person,  are  the  basic 
ingredients  one  needs  to  get  a 
classified  department  moving. 

Every  history  has  its 
amusing  moments  and  Mrs. 
O’Neil  still  remembers  her  first 
ad — it  was  written  on  a  wall. 

The  ad  came  in  while  the  ad 
manager  was  out  (in  the  days 
when  Mrs.  O’Neil  was  still 
new)  and  there  was  no  paper 
within  reach — so  she  used  the 
wall.  Naturally  it  wasn’t  a  sim¬ 
ple  ad  but  was  for  a  long  list  of 
Victorian  antiques  with  lots  of 
Victorian  names.  It  took  she 
and  her  boss  a  half  hour  to 
transcribe  the  information. 

For  humor,  the  antique-ad-on- 
the-wall  incident  rates  just  be¬ 
low  the  “Early-O’Neil-Method” 
of  classified  solicitation. 

The  Early-O’Neil-Method 
meant  (all  you  CAM’s  have  you 
your  pencils  ready)  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  out  the  office  window 
not  daydreaming — but  spotting 
phone  numbers  to  call  on  the 


sides  of  trucks.  If  the  truck 
owners  weren’t  laughing  too 
hard  when  she  called  them  they 
might  have  taken  an  ad. 

Mrs.  O’Neil,  didn’t  relate 
just  how'  successful  this  was, 
but  in  Community’s  current  op¬ 
eration  (her  desk  is  w'ell  away 
from  the  nearest  window)  truck 
spotting  is  not  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing. 

And  thei-e  is  training,  al¬ 
though  Mrs.  O’Neil  believes 
that  “good  salespeople  are  born 
not  made.  They  have  that 
‘something  extra’  inside  and 
they  have  common  sense.” 

Common  sense  she  described 
as  the  ability  to  sense  what  an 
ad  taker  wants,  and  how  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  when  their  ads  don’t 
get  results.  The  problem  is 
finding  born-not-made  salespeo¬ 
ple. 

Her  common  sense  people 
number  seven  full-time  and 
four  part-time  employees.  Two 
of  the  full-timers  are  men — the 
only  ones  in  the  department. 
Mrs.  O’Neil  sells  too. 

The  two  male  staffers  are 
out-of-office.  They  take  care  of 
the  recruitment  ads,  real  estate, 
and  automotive  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Good  staff  essential 

The  finding  of  a  competant 
staff  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
hardest  aspects  of  setting  up  an 
efficient  classified  department. 
Mrs.  O’Neil  considers  it  critical 
and  she’s  well  versed  in  hiring 
and  firing — her  department  has 
gone  through  41  people  since 
she  became  CAM.  She  feels  it 
was  worth  it. 

At  Community,  the  classified 
personnel  work  for  a  salary 
plus  commission.  The  real  mon¬ 
ey  is  in  the  latter,  the  former, 
Mrs.  O’Neil  said,  pays  for  loyal- 
tv  and  good  work.  In  addition 
there  is  an  incentive  program 
bonus  and  contest. 

Mrs.  O’Neil  is  decidedly  anti- 
Women’s  Liberation  (“A  male 
has  a  special  position  and  we 
want  to  keep  him  there”)  Mr. 
O’Neil  are  you  listening  (he  has 
his  own  ad  agency  in  Port 
Washington),  but  experience 
has  taught  her  that  womenfolk 
make  better  in-office  classified 
ad  people. 

“Most  men,”  she  explained, 
“feel  that  sitting  in  a  phone 
room  with  women  does  some¬ 
thing  to  their  sales  ability.  It’s 
difficult  for  them  to  sell. 

“Most  ads  are  placed  by 
housewives,”  she  went  on,  “and 
,  when  a  man  calls  soliciting 
classified  advertising  the  women 
is  more  apt  to  take  an  ad  sim- 
I  ply  because  she  respects  a 
I  man’s  authority,  rather  than  be- 
I  cause  she  wants  the  papers’ 
’  services.  It  is  especially  hard 
:  when  a  man  does  not  handle  his 
!  own  ‘call-backs’.  B>ie  said. 


Marianne  O’Neil 

Thei'e  is  also  a  problem,  she 
conceded,  that  many  men  don’t 
like  to  work  for  women. 

M  rs.  O’Neil  has  found  a  good 
source  of  talent  in  housewives 
who  want  to  work  part-time. 
She  said  that  working  only 
part-time  gives  a  housewife  the 
chance  to  earn  some  money 
while  not  neglecting  her  home. 
But  she  also  tells  them  “hang 
up  your  troubles  with  your 
hat.” 

When  she  says  she  considers 
her  staff  a  “family”  she  means 
it.  “We  work  together  here. 
There  is  no  pettyness  and  we’re 
never  too  busy  to  help  each 
other.” 

If  Mrs.  O’Neil  loves  her  office 
family,  the  feeling  is  mutual — 
and  therein  certainly  lies  a 
large  clue  to  the  success  of  the 
department. 

In  a  recent,  anonymous,  poll 
taken  among  Community  clas¬ 
sified  personnel,  one  of  the  five 
questions  asked  was  “What  is 
your  observation  of  your  de¬ 
partment  employer?” 

The  worst  that  was  said  of 
Mrs.  O’Neil  was  that  she  had  a 
well  controlled  temper.  Everj’- 
thing  else  was  complimentary. 

Examples  of  the  plaudits: 
“Here  is  someone  you  can  learn 
from,  and  who  is  willing  to 
teach  you.  She  hassles  .  .  .  but 
she’s  damn  smart.”  And,  “A 
person  who  has  made  classified 
a  North  Shore  commodity.”  And 
finally,  “She  has  shown  me  you 
can  always  be  more  creative 
and  you  never  exaust  your  tal¬ 
ents.” 

Delegate  powers 

Another  of  the  things  Mrs. 
O’Neil  endorses  as  basic  to  the 
formation  of  a  strong  classified 
section  is  that  the  publisher 
give  his  CAM  full  management 
powers.  In  other  words  as  much 
say  in  his  or  her  own  depart¬ 
ment  as  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  head,  the  production  man¬ 
ager,  or  the  display  advertising 
manager. 

And  she  feels  that  the  clas- 
‘’ified  end  disnlav  departments 
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(continued  from  page  40^ 
should  be  divorced  from  each 
other  as  they  are  at  Communi¬ 
ty.  This  does  not  preclude  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  two  when 
one  or  the  other  dreams  up  a 
promotion  campaign.  She  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  old  adage, 

“Retail  seeks  the  readers  and 
the  readers  seek  the  clas¬ 
sifieds,”  (a  little  chauvinism 
there  perhaps?) 

To  some  people  the  classified 
section  is  just  a  long  (hopeful¬ 
ly)  list  of  small  ads.  Mrs. 

O’Neil  sees  it  as  a  service.  She 
is  just  as  concerned  with  having 
people  understand  and  believe 
in  the  paper  as  it  is  simply  to 
sell  an  ad. 

Among  other  things  she  views 
the  classified  department  serv¬ 
ing  public  relations  functions 
because  it  is  the  department 
with  the  most  direct  contact 
with  readers. 

“Through  the  classifieds  peo¬ 
ple  get  introduced  to  the  news¬ 
papers,”  she  said.  “They  get  in¬ 
volved  with  the  paper.”  She 
cited  it  as  a  sort  of  instant  in¬ 
troduction  into  a  community  for 
newcomers  seeking  to  find  what 
■services  are  offered.  And  once 
the  newcomers  get  oriented 
“they  frequently  become  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

One  of  the  first  moves  after 
becoming  CAM  was  to  seek  ex¬ 
perience.  She  attended  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Clas.sified  Man¬ 
agers  Association  annual  con¬ 
ference.  She  applauds  it  vigor¬ 
ously  saying,  “I  came  back  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  conference’s  first  session 
found  Mrs.  O’Neil  sitting  in 
with  other  CAM’s.  It  soon  hit 
her  that  she  was  in  the  w'rong 
place  when  each  person  got  up 
to  give  name  and  affiliation. 

Her  “Marianne  O’Neil,  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers,  Long  (with 
the  accent  on  the  “g”)Lsland, 

New  York”  came  anti-cli- 
matically  on  the  heels  of  Mil¬ 
dred  Flynn’s  “New  York  Times, 
national  and  international.”  It 
was  off  to  sessions  aimed  at  su¬ 
pervisors  for  our  CAM. 

She  strongly  advises  getting 
involved  for  classified  ad  man¬ 
agers.  She  is  the  only  women 
director  of  the  North  Eastern 
Classified  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  she  is  convinced  that 
CAM’s  should  attend  national 
and  regional  CAM  conferences. 

One  stumbling  block  to  this, 
she  pointed  out,  are  tight  fisted 
publishers  who  confuse  confer¬ 
ences  with  conventions  (i.e.  gay 
times  “and  hanging  out  win¬ 
dows.”)  She  believes  that  if  a 
CAM  can  get  by  this  misconcep¬ 
tion  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
at  conferences  dealing  with  the 
“nitty-gritty”  of  the  business. 

The  nitty-gritty  of  classifieds 
is  of  course  solicitation.  At 
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Community  this  is  many 
faceted. 

The  telephone  is  the  tool  of 
the  trade,  so-to-speak.  Mrs. 
O’Neil  defends  the  practice  of 
solicitation  classified  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  other  publications. 
She  sees  this  as  not  only  a 
method  of  bringing  in  ad  dol¬ 
lars,  but  also  of  providing  an¬ 
other  market  place  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  her  1968  speech 
before  the  NYPA  publishers 
she  said,  “It’s  hard,  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  take  classified  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  another  paper. 
But  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
create  it  for  yourself  with  qual¬ 
ity,  quantity,  and  continuity  in 
promotional  material.” 

Not  all  of  her  staffers  have 
agreed  with  her.  She  admits  to 
having  had  to  discharge  three 
people  who  felt  it  was  unethical 
to  solicit  ads  from  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

Many  advertisers,  she  said, 
“wait  until  the  water  is  warm” 
before  they  go  in.  Meaning  that 
once  the  papers’  volume  of  a<ls 
begins  to  get  big,  they  feel  safe 
in  advertising. 

Speaking  about  promotion  of 
the  classified  section  she  sug¬ 
gested,  “adopt  a  meaningful 
name,  such  as  ‘Reader  Reacher 
Want  Ads’,  ‘Person  to  Person’ 
or  one  of  many  more.  Promotion 
is  the  advertising  of  classified 
advertising.  Its  function  is  to 
sell. 

“Like  any  other  R.O.P.  adver¬ 
tising”  she  went  on,  classified 
promotion  can  be  “rated  excel¬ 
lent,  good,  fair,  and  you  should 
pardon  the  Long  Island  expres¬ 
sion,  ‘Oi  VeyV  We  know  what 
makes  advertising  pay  it’s 
‘buyer  benefit’.  Everybody 
doesn’t  know  how  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  profitable,  practical,  smart 
and  fun  it  is  to  use  the  clas¬ 
sifieds.  And  so,  since  everybody 
doesn’t  know,  we’ve  got  an  edu¬ 
cation  job  on  our  hands.  Make  it 
a  good  sales  talk  in  print.  Re¬ 
peat  good  ads  —  it’s  new  to  the 
new  reader  and  reinforces  the 
decision  of  the  previous 
reader.” 

She  also  advocates  hiring  and 
training  “as  many  sales  people 
as  your  budget  will  allow.  Until 
public  opinion  has  accepted  your 
section,  professional  sales  peo¬ 
ple  will  most  likely  not  be 
knocking  your  doors  down. 
Therefore,  you  must  consider  a 
thorough  training  program  that 
will  enable  your  classified  man¬ 
ager  to  train  Mrs.  Jones  — 
former  housewife  —  to  Mrs. 
Jones  —  your  classified  depart¬ 
ment  telephone  sales  women.” 

Mrs.  O’Neil  told  her  publisher 
audience  in  ’68  to  “decide  on  a 
competitive  rate  structure. 
Feature  the  rate  prominently  in 
all  R.O.P.  promotion.  Decide  on 
even  dollars,  specific  number  of 


days  and  offer  additional  lines 
at  the  same  rate.  For  instance, 
one  line,  one  week,  $1.  Or,  two 
lines,  six  days,  $2.  Or  some  such 
rate  that  w’ould  handle  your 
market  place,  remembering  to 
offer  more  days  or  more  lines 
for  the  money  than  your  com¬ 


petitors.” 

At  Community,  the  transient 
rate  structure  is  a  dollar  a  line 
for  one  week,  with  a  three  line 
minimum.  On  two,  three  and 
four  week  orders  the  rate  is 
decreased  to  95  cents,  90  cents 
and  80  cents  respectively. 


No  lack  of  entertainment 
at  B.C.  weeklies’  meeting 


Jim  Schartz  of  the  Lang¬ 
ley/Advance  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  British  Columbia 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association 
at  its  52nd  annual  convention 
in  Richmond  recently.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Herbert  Legg,  of  the 
Creston  Review. 

John  Manning,  Sidney  Re¬ 
view,  was  elected  first  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  Stan  Stoholm,  Osoyos 
Times,  was  elected  second 
vicepresident.  Stan  Coupland 
was  re-elected  for  his  sixth 
successive  year  as  secretary. 

The  convention  drew  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  about  125.  An 
original  touch  was  introduced 
at  the  opening  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  Frank  Seeby,  Canadian 
PR  manager  for  Volkswagen  of 
Canada,  who  presented  Okto- 
berfest,  featuring  imported  Ba¬ 
varian  beer,  food  decorations 
and  entertainment  brought 
from  Seattle.  Don  Somerville  of 
Oliver  won  the  award 
presented  by  Volkswagen — a 
trip  to  the  auto  factory  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Special  wake-up  exercises 
were  made  possible  by  the  B. 
C.  Telephone  Company  to  en¬ 
sure  attendance  at  the  8  a.m. 
breakfasts.  Western  Breweries 
were  hosts  on  the  opening  day. 

Jim  Ryan,  free-lance  press 
photographer  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  special  photo¬ 
graphic  award  assignment  in 
Japan,  spoke  on  press  arrange¬ 
ment  at  Expo  70  and  also 
showed  some  of  his  most  pub¬ 
lished  pictures. 

Mike  Matthews,  PR  for 
Canadian  National  Railways, 
and  Ed  McPherson,  PR  for 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
hosted  the  coffee  break  on  the 
two  days.  Jim  C.  McKeachie, 
PR  manager,  CP/Air,  was  host 
at  a  reception  prior  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon  tendered  by  the  B.  C.  Hy¬ 
dro  and  Power  Authority. 

Fog  made  impossible  a  cour¬ 
tesy  flight  planned  over  the  B. 
C.  mainland  by  Doug  Peck,  as¬ 
sistant  PR/manager,  Air  Can¬ 
ada. 

A  panel  on  equipment  evalu¬ 
ation,  shop  layout  and  trends  in 
offset  was  held  in  the  after- 


Jack  Gray,  PR  for  Fraser 
Valley  Milk  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  staged  his  annual  Moose 
Milk  reception,  and  Jack  Burt 
of  Imperial  Oil  made  the  din¬ 
ner  dance  a  special  tribute  to 
B.  C.’s  Okanagan,  winner  of 
awards  in  the  better  newspaper 
competition. 

Entertainment  by  the  makers 
of  fine  papers  has  always  been 
a  tribute  to  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  presented  by  the  weekly 
publishers  through  their  job 
printing  plants  to  the  industry. 
This  year  there  w'ere  six  parti¬ 
cipating  firms. 

On  the  second  day  chartered 
buses  of  B.  C.  Hydro  and  Pow¬ 
er  Authority  conveyed  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Dogwood  Room  in 
the  Pacific  National  Exhibition 
where  a  reception  was  given  by 
printing  trades  supply  firms, 
including  Canadian  Linotype, 
Harris-Intertype  and  Goss. 

Luncheon  was  hosted  by  the 
P.N.E.  directors  with  enter¬ 
tainment  by  courtesy  of  Play- 
land. 

The  concluding  social  was  the 
reception  by  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
pliers  sponsored  by  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach,  B.  C.  Forest  Products, 
and  Powell  River  Alberni. 

Entertainment  at  the  banquet 
was  provided  by  B.  C.  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

Peter  Downes,  vicepresident/ 
corporate  communications  for 
MacMillan  Bloedel,  presented 
the  company’s  annual  awards  to 
weekly  newspaper  writers. 

It  is  the  eighth  year  MB  has 
conducted  the  awards  program. 

Winner  of  the  first  award  of 
$500  was  Herbert  Legg  Jr.  of 
the  Creston  Review.  The  second 
award  of  $250  went  to  Gordon 
Priestman  of  the  Salmon  Arm 
Observer. 

Winners  of  the  $100  honor¬ 
able  mention  awards  were 
Benild  Pires  of  the  Alberni 
Valley  Times,  John  Smail  of 
the  Powell  River  News,  John 
MacNaughton  of  the  Lady- 
smith-C  hemainns  Chronicle, 
Gerry  Gray  of  the  Powell  River 
News,  and  Mrs.  Rosemarie  Sto- 
dola  of  the  Osoyoos  Times. 
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A  black  man’s  view 

(continued  from  page  7) 


“whitey”  and  spits  on  him,  the  reporter 
see  justification  for  reporting  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  creating  a  new  language  in  the 
American  community. 

The  other  kind  of  reporter  becomes 
sympathetic  and  writes  for  blacks  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  their  inadequacies  by  accusing 
whites  of  taking  advantage.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  reporter  is  oftimes  patroniz¬ 
ing  in  his  admonishments,  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  understands  and  knows 
black  folk.  The  interesting  thing  about 
this  approach  is  that  for  the  most  part  the 
implication  is  that  the  black  middle  class 
is  excluded,  because  they  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  black  brother  in  poverty.  The 
fact  is  that  most  middle  class  blacks  have 
had  to  answer  the  almost  eternal  ques¬ 
tion;  “‘do  grass  rooters  respect  you?  Don’t 
they  see  you  as  Uncle  Toms?” 

This  is  the  market  that  the  dailies  would 
like  to  capture,  and  while  the  reporters 
are  painting  the  black  community  nega¬ 
tive,  the  business  department  of  the  paper 
is  asking  how  do  we  get  them  to  buy? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  an  attitude:  How 
many  dailies  throughout  this  nation  per¬ 
mit  black  people  in  the  year  1970  to  be 
born,  to  be  married,  or  to  die?  When  this 
question  is  posed,  there  are  those  who  be¬ 
come  defensive  and  observe  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  black  community’s  undertak¬ 
ers.  We  know  a  number  of  white  under¬ 
takers,  who  faced  with  the  changing  com¬ 
munity  from  black  to  white,  are  fighting 
to  get  black  bodies  to  bury,  although 
only  in  black  cemeteries. 

The  newspaper  industry  must  have  a 
change  in  attitude  if  its  product  is  to  be 
more  meaningful  in  the  black  market¬ 
place,  as  does  its  black  counterpart. 
There  is  no  group  in  need  of  communica¬ 
tion  more,  and  none  which  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  it  more,  than  does  the  black 
individual. 

Here  is  a  group  of  people  who  spend 
their  money  for  what  they  want  more 
readily  than  any  other  segment  of  the 
American  community,  and  yet  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  the  most  part  believes 


they  are  bad  pay  and  irresponsible  to  the 
point  that  many  of  them  refuse  service. 

Here  is  a  group  of  individuals  who  have 
a  tremendous  payment  record  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  market,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
responsible  for  the  continued  existence  of 
many  black  industrial  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  all-black  ordinary  insurance 
companies.  They  are  willing  to  send  their 
agents  into  the  worst  part  of  town  to  sell 
insurance  and  collect  weekly.  But  these 
same  people  are  being  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spend  up  to  one  dollar  per  week 
for  a  commodity  that  should  do  them 
more  good  than  anything  else  they  might 
buy  because  it  could  give  them  current 
and  relevant  education.  But  they  are 
denied  this  because  of  the  attitude  of 
some  of  those  who  produce  the  commodity 
— the  newspaper. 

Hiring  .Altitude 

Probably  the  most  touchy  area  for  the 
newspaper  industry  is  in  the  hiring  of 
personnel. 

One  can  turn  to  most  newspapers.  North 
and  South,  and  observe  the  urging  of  fair 
play  in  advertising.  Most  of  them  will  say 
they  are  “equal  opportunity”  employers, 
but  that  opportunity  starts  and  stops  at 
the  point  of  giving  one  the  initial  job. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  for  the  most  part  a  family  enter¬ 
prise.  Fathers  follow  grandfathers  and 
children  follow  fathers,  except  when  it 
comes  to  blacks.  There  is  not  a  white- 
owned  daily  that  can  point  to  a  black  em¬ 
ployee  who  started  at  the  bottom  and  be¬ 
came  managing  editor,  despite  the  more 
than  one  hundred  years  of  black  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  field  of  journalism.  The 
fact  is  that  newspapers  just  don’t  think 
of  black  folk  involved  in  management 
unless  it  is  where  other  black  folk  might 
be. 

Advertising  departments  are  void  of 
blacks  with  some  exceptions,  and  they  are 
almost  non-existent  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 

Despite  all  of  this,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  feels  aggrieved  when  it  doesn’t  get 
what  it  feels  is  its  proper  share  of  the 
market  that  is  black. 

The  refusal  of  the  newspaper  industry 
to  become  an  advocate  in  the  black  area, 
on  the  same  basis  as  it  does  in  the  white 


Nixon  asked  to  identify  chief  censor 


Samuel  J.  Archibald,  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center,  has 
asked  President  Nixon  to  lift 
security  restrictions  and  dis¬ 
close  the  identity  of  the  man 
designated  as  standby  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Censorship  who 
w'ould  censor  the  news  media  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

Archibald  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  a  standby  director 
had  been  appointed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  but  his  identity 
was  classified  as  a  national  de¬ 
fense  secret. 

“But  such  secrets  are  not 


easily  kept  in  Washington,  D. 
C.”  Archibald  wrote.  “Thus  I 
have  learned — unofficially,  of 
course — that  the  standby  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Censorship  is  a  lobbyist 
for  one  of  the  giant  corpora¬ 
tions.  He  was  a  competent 
newsman  for  many  years  and 
he  has  served  in  policy  making 
positions  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
for  other  professional  journal¬ 
ism  organizations.  He  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  during  World  War  II. 

“But  for  nine  years  he  has 
been  a  lobbyist,  promoting  the 
interests  of  a  single  company 
which  started  out  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  business  and  has  since 


branched  into  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  toy  making,  book  pub¬ 
lishing,  sports  promotion  and 
many  other  activities. 

“I  am  confident  he  is  a  com¬ 
petent  and  dedicated  person. 
Please,  Mr.  President,  remove 
the  secrecy  and  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  standby  Director 
of  Censorship  so  that  newsmen 
he  will  censor  and  the  citizens 
who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  censorship  can  confirm — or 
reject — my  judgment.” 

Although  he  raised  no  claim 
that  it  was  “classified”  in¬ 
formation,  Archibald  did  not 
tell  the  President  who  the 
standby  censor  was  or  what 
“giant  corporation”  he  rep¬ 


area;  The  realization  that  newspapers  be¬ 
come  very  disturbed  when  a  white  person 
is  mistreated,  as  evidenced  in  the  handling 
of  the  news  about  the  Chicago  riots  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Hubert  Humph¬ 
rey  and  the  rapid  rise  and  support  of  the 
dissidents,  as  contrasted  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  situation  which  was  a  black  pro¬ 
test,  all  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  affect  the  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  eliminate  potential  readers. 

it  is  important  to  realize  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  newspaper  should  try  to  satisfy 
segments  of  any  population.  They  should 
he  as  totally  objective  as  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible.  Failing  to  do  so,  they  are  subject 
to  losses  in  the  market  place. 

There  is  a  conclusion  that  must  be 
reached  by  newspapers:  Whether  they 
wish  to  move  away  from  the  city,  elim¬ 
inate  from  their  concern  the  black  com¬ 
munity,  and  survive  on  the  income  from 
the  white  community.  This  of  course  means 
fighting  the  suburban  papers  who  are 
making  great  strides  in  that  area.  But 
they  must  also  face  the  fact  that  the  black 
individual  is  moving  there,  too,  and  the 
continuing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  expand  the  problem.  Then 
what  must  be  done? 

Newspapers  should  be  involved  with 
youth,  but  youth  run  from  them.  They 
should  be  involved  with  welfare,  but  they 
ignore  it.  They  are  knowledgeable  about 
every  facet  of  city  operations  but  they 
sit  idly  by  and  play  the  game  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  while  the  multiplicity  of  urban 
problems  engulf  the  nation. 

Benign  neglect  has  set  in. 

When  cities  doe  because  of  dope  and 
corruption;  When  people  receive  poor 
education  and  the  economy  suffers  because 
of  a  lack  of  the  proper  talent;  When 
racism  grows,  because  the  haves  think  the 
have  nots  are  cheaters  and  robbers; 
When  an  entire  industry,  white  and  black, 
refuse  to  assume  the  role  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provided  protection  for  them  to 
do.  then  this  nation  gets  in  trouble. 

The  words  of  a  poet  whom  I  do  not 
know  is  most  appropriate  as  it  reflects  on 
the  potential  of  the  black  market: 

“They  drew  a  circle  and  left  me  out, 
heretic  rebel  a  thing  to  flout.  But  Love 
and  I  had  the  wit  to  win,  I  drew  a  circle 
and  took  them  in.” 


resented. 

Archibald  said  that  he  based 
his  request  on  Executive  Order 
10-501,  the  basic  directive  out¬ 
lining  the  protection  of  govern¬ 
ment  information  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  national  defense.  Sec¬ 
tion  16  of  that  order  requires 
the  President  to  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  handle  complaints  about 
information  restrictions  from 
outside  the  government. 

Archibald  is  “outside  the 
government”  and  made  it  clear 
that  he  believed  members  of  a 
“democratic  society”  have  a 
right  to  know  the  identity  of 
censors,  especially  those  who 
might  control  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  when  the  President 
decrees  a  national  emergency. 
What  he  wants  to  know  now  is 
who  will  be  the  “head  man”  if 
that  situation  arises. 
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Spiked! 


You  wince  at  the  possibly  wasted  staff  time  and  expense  when 
a  story  must  be  spiked  or  discarded. 

We  at  Lederle  do  our  own  “spiking”  too.  Because  pharmaceutical 
excellence  is  our  job,  we  “spike”  many,  many  prospects  for  every 
product  that  gets  on  the  pharmacist’s  shelf. 

Medicines  to  prevent  and  cure  disease  have  to  fight  their  way 
past  our  “spike.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


For  information  about  Lederle,  call  Public  Relations  Dept.  914-735-SOOO. 
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Comics  retain  high 
ratings  in  research 


Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council,  at  a  meeting 
October  9  in  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  looked 
ahead  to  a  spectacular  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  75th  anniversary’ 
of  the  comic  strip  in  1971  and 
heard  heartening  evidence  that 
comics  still  enjoy  a  devoted 
readership  among  both  adults 
and  youths. 

While  very  few  strips  or 
panels  are  universally  ap¬ 
pealing,  the  “funnies”  still  are 
considered  important  in  daily 
readership  habits  by  three  out 
of  five  adults.  When  the  teen¬ 
agers  and  their  younger  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  are  added,  the 
comics  mount  a  “very  big  audi¬ 
ence,”  said  Edgar  T.  Zelsmann, 
president  of  Carl  J.  Nelson  Re¬ 
search  Inc. 

Twenty  years  ago,  before  tel¬ 
evision,  a  poll  taken  by  the  Nel¬ 
son  film  registered  79  percent 
men  and  78  percent  women  as 
saying  they  read  one  or  more 
comic  features  in  the  daily 
newspaper. 

These  percentages,  Zelsmann 
said,  fell  to  67  and  66  in  1960 
and  dropped  to  59  and  60  'by 
1970.  But  even  the  last  results 
are  significant,  he  pointed  out, 
in  the  face  of  assertions  that 
comics  have  a  following  mainly 
among  “the  laboring  class.” 

Sex,  education  and  affluence 
were  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  polls,  he  said,  and  an 
analysis  of  responses  showed 
that  those  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  economic  and  education 
scales  are  more  consistent  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  fun  panels  and 
strips  than  those  on  the  lower 
end  of  income  and  schooling 
scales. 

Poor  research  is  costly 

Zelsmann  emphasized  that 
editors  should  not  be  too  quick 
to  weed  out  features  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  ill-conceived,  non- 
scientific  polling  of  readers. 
Poor  research,  he  said,  gener¬ 
ates  false  information  and 
leads  to  costly  decisions. 

A  full  in-depth  survey  of 
comics  readership  such  as  his 
firm  has  conducted  over  the 
years  costs  about  $46,000. 

Zelsmann  described  a  recent 
survey  among  a  13-17  age  sam¬ 
ple  on  total  newspaper  reading. 
It  showed  up  definite  patterns 
of  disinterest  in  heavy  news, 
such  as  politics,  and  a  strong 
allegiance  to  certain  comics — as 
high  as  79  percent  boys  and  82 
percent  girls  for  weekday 
features. 

For  Sunday,  with  a  great 


tradition  of  comics,  scores  have 
been  recorded  as  high  as  66 
percent  men,  63  percent  wom¬ 
en,  89  percent  boys  and  86  per¬ 
cent  girls. 

A  panel  discussion  followed 
the  research  report.  Partici¬ 
pants  were;  Harold  Williams, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
San;  David  H.  Appel,  feature 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  Thomas  Dorsey,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate;  and  Howie  Schneider, 
creator  of  “Eek  &  Meek.” 

Silly  practice 

Panelists  made  these  observa¬ 
tions  : 

“It  is  a  common  practice  for 
editors  to  drop  some  feature  to 
test  how  popular  it  is.  This  is 
silly — to  kill  a  product  only  to 
see  if  it  should  live.” 

“One  of  our  weaknesses  in  a 
public  image  is  that  there  is 
little  personal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  comics  authors  and 
artists  and  the  readers.  Comic 
strips  go  on  long  after  their 
creators  have  died.  This  is 
good,  but  how  can  readers  iden¬ 
tify  with  them?” 

“Selection  of  features  must 
be  a  subjective  decision  by  the 
editor,  responding  to  his  own 
sensitivity,  institution,  and  other 
factors.  The  syndicate  sales¬ 
man’s  greatest  shortcoming  is 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  paper  he  is 
calling  on.  He  should  .spend 
some  time  with  it,  before  seeing 
the  editor.” 

“Too  many  editors  generally 
kiss  off  syndicate  offerings  and 
wait  to  see  what  someone  else 
does  with  a  new  feature.” 

Fan  mail 

“Editors  ought  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  comic  creators  to 
open  their  fan  mail,  instead  of 
just  re-addressing  it  to  them. 
All  editors  hear  is  the  goo<l 
comment  or  the  request  for  an 
original.  This  is  probably  an 
excellent  popularity  poll  but 
maybe  there’s  something  more 
in  the  mail  from  readers  that 
w’ould  guide  editors  in  deciding 
on  keeping  or  dropping  a 
feature.” 

It  was  reported  that  an  edi¬ 
tor,  who  was  not  identified,  had 
dropped  all  of  his  comics  and 
supplanted  them  with  new  ones 
in  one  day,  then  wondered  why 
there  was  such  violent  reaction 
“the  phone  board  lit  up  like  a 
Chri.stmas  tree” — from  read¬ 
ers. 

B.  Dale  Davis,  assistant 


managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  turned  over 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Comics 
Council  to  Harold  Williams  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  who  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  program  may  be  centered 
around  a  major  exhibit  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  City. 

Dore  Schary,  head  of  MGM 
who  serves  as  commissioner  of 
cultural  affairs  for  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay,  said  he  w’ould  help 
the  Council  in  the  project,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  a  seven- 
room  suite  in  the  “Met”  for  a 
comics  spectacular.  Schary 
noted  that  he  had  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  affair 
since  he  began  his  career  as  a 
newspaperman  in  Newark. 

The  Council  also  heard  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  extensive  use  of 
special  cartoons  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  for  its  Zip  Code  pro¬ 
motion.  More  than  60,000  Dick 
Tracy  cartoons  are  presently  on 
display  in  32,000  postoffices. 

Alexander  Machaskee,  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  appealed  to 
the  syndicate  representatives  to 
provide  large-space  material, 
especially  for  the  introduction 
of  new  features,  and  to  compile 
a  catalogue  of  available  promo¬ 
tion  material.  He  said  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  has 
the  best  promotion  kit  he  has 
ever  seen. 

He  also  advocated  the 
presentation  of  humorous  mate- 
1‘ial  on  Page  One. 


Coluniii  in  new  firm 

•Joe  Jones,  whose  home  fur¬ 
nishings  column  “Bright  Ideas” 
has  been  distributed  by  AP 
Newsfeatures  since  1966,  has 
announced  that  as  of  November 
15  his  column  will  be  offered  by 
Bright  Ideas  Inc.,  2442  Bryn 
Mawr  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Jones  is  art  director  of  the 
Philadeliihia  Bulletin. 


Comics  at  home 

The  Record  at  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  has  begun  to  print  its 
eight-page  Sunday  comics  sec¬ 
tion  on  its  own  presses.  The  run 
of  183,000  copies  simultaneous 
with  the  four-color  Sunday 
magazine.  At  Ease,  and  a 
stuffing  operation  is  eliminated. 


Elinor  on  tv 

Elinor  Kaine,  who  writes  the 
twice-weekly  column,  “Football 
and  the  Single  Girl,”  for  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate,  has  be¬ 
come  a  contributing  reporter 
for  sports  commentary  on 
WOR-tv,  New  York. 
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To  Editors  and  Publishers 

Who  Are  Increasingly  Concerned  About 

What  is  Happening  on  American  Campt 
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Scotty  Kilpatrick  says 


it  pays  to  anticipate 


By  Gordon  Morris 

What’s  the  secret  of  making  him  and  a  lot  of  people  behind 
prize-winning  photographs?  the  policeman.” 

Anticipation?  Good  equip-  Kilpatrick  stuck  his  foot  out 
ment?  A  little  “Luck  of  the  and  made  a  lunge  at  the  man  as 
Irish?”  he  raced  by.  “The  guy  seemed 

Award-winning  Detroit  News  to  jump  ten  feet  into  the  air  to 
photographer  James  R.  Kilpa-  get  over  my  foot.  I  started  after 
trick  will  go  along  with  the  first  him.  At  Griswold  another  po- 
two,  but  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  liceman  got  into  the  act  and  we 
third  (at  least  the  “Irish”  raced  a  couple  of  times  around 
part!).  Capitol  Park  before  the  man 

“Scotty”  Kilpatrick  was  bom  tripped  over  some  poor  pack- 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  immi-  age-laden  Christmas  shopper, 
grated  to  America  in  1929  at  The  patrolmen  dived  on  the 
the  tender  age  of  19.  One  year  guy,  I  put  on  the  brakes,  set  up 
later  he  was  on  The  News  photo  the  camera  and  took  some  pic- 
stalf,  and  since  then  has  run  up  tures.” 

a  photographic  honors  list  that  The  result  was  a  notable  ac- 
would  outstrip  the  bemedaled  tion  shot  of  the  capture  of  a 
chest  of  any  four-star  general.  larceny  suspect. 

Kilpatrick  first  gained  atten-  But  debutants  and  foot-races 
tion  with  his  now-famous  “Bat-  with  criminals  are  not  Kilpa- 
tle  of  the  Overpass”  photogra-  trick  s  bailwick:  it’s  sports.  And 
phs,  taken  in  the  turbulent  days  his  remarkable  sports  photos 
of  the  sit-down  strikes  in  De-  have  rightly  earned  him  the 
troit-area  automobile  plants,  title  “Dean  of  America’s  Sports 
The  photographs  received  na-  Photographers.” 
tional  recognition  and  were  vi-  He  has  been  covering  the  De- 
tal  evidence  in  the  milestone  troit-area  sports  beat  “since  I 
court  case  surrounding  the  can  remember,”  and  the  results 
event.  have  earned  him  honors  from 

Since  that  time  he  has  consis-  the  Associated  Press,  Look 
tently  won  awards  for  photo-  Magazine,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
graphic  excellence  with,  as  he  a  score  of  others, 
freely  admits,  “a  little  luck.”  His  favorite  subject  is  ice 

Take  the  time  he  was  inno-  hockey,  and  he  has  been  captur- 
cently  returning  from  photogra-  ing  Detroit  Red  Wing  action  on 
phing — of  all  things — the  first  film  for  24  years. 

Detroit  debutant  tea  of  the  1952  “It’s  one  of  the  most  photo¬ 
season.  genic  of  sports,”  says  Scotty, 

“I  saw  this  man  running  “because  there's  continuous  ac- 
toward  me,”  recounts  Scotty.  “A  tion.  And  because  it’s  such  a 
policeman  was  running  behind  fast  game  equipment  is  all- 


James  R.  (ScoHy)  Kilpatrick  of  the  Detroit  News  poses  with  his 
1957  award  for  the  Best  Hockey  Photo  of  the  year,  presented  by 
the  National  Hockey  League. 

important.  With  my  Strob  light  mits  he  studies  the  characteris- 
setup  at  Olympia  Stadium  I  tics  of  each  player  like  a  coach, 
have  the  best  working  condi-  and  gets  to  know  when  they’re 
tions  in  the  National  Hockey  ready  to  shoot,  pass  or  body- 
League.  The  Strobs  cover  one  check. 

whole  end  of  the  arena  from  the  One  of  Kilpatrick’s  photos, 
blue  line  to  the  backboards,  and  titled  “The  Nimble  Referee” 
allow  me  to  make  crowd  shots  (see  picture  below)  was  a  re¬ 
in  the  area,  too.”  suit  of  anticipation  and  study. 

Anticipation  is  a  big  factor  at  “I  noticed  the  referee  work- 
hockey  games.  Kilpatrick  ad-  (Continued  on  page  48> 


The  1957-58  winner  of  "Best  Hotkey  Photo  of  the  year”:  "Nimble 
Referee."  Taken  by  James  R.  (Scotty)  Kilpatrick  of  the  Detroit 
News. 


Fan  and  player  expressions  in  this  photo  by  Scotty  Kilpatrick  show 
why  it  was  titled  "The  Look  of  Horror." 
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A  tip  from  Lion  assisfanf  coach  "Scooter"  McLean  led  to  this 
shot  of  halfback  Bruce  Maher  blocking  a  Green  Bay  punt.  Scotty 
Kilpatrick  calls  it  his  favorite  sports  shot. 


This  series  of  photos  showing  Detroit  Tiger  outfielder  Mickey  Stan¬ 
ley  trying  vainly  tor  a  home  run  ball  won  Scotty  Kilpatrick  a  first 
place  award  for  sports  photography  in  the  1970  Michigan  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editorial  Association's  annual  photography  contest. 
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Kilpatrick 


place,”  Scotty  says,  “but  it  took 
me  fifteen  years  to  get  just  the 
right  combination  of  snow. 


OBITUARES 


(continued  from  page  46) 

ing  himself  into  a  comer,  and  I 
also  saw  that  Gordie  Howe  was 
barreling  into  that  zone.  The 
collision  was  inevitable,  so  I 
just  waited  and  shot.’" 

The  photo  was  a  1957  Michi¬ 
gan  Associated  Press  contest 
winner. 

But  even  all  the  anticipation 
and  study  in  the  world  can’t 
stop  accidents,  and  sometimes 
they  can  hurt ! 

In  a  1949  game  Kilpatrick 
snapped  a  picture  of  Red  Wing 
forward  “Doc”  Couture  scoring 
the  winning  overtime  goal  .... 
then  Scotty  promptly  blacked 
out! 

It  seems  that  when  Couture 
scored  the  goal  a  disgusted 
Montreal  player  threw  his  stick 
into  the  air,  and  the  flying  lum¬ 
ber  landed  on  Kilpatrick’s  head, 
knocking  him  cold  and  earning 
him  two  stitches  in  the  fore¬ 
head! 

There’s  yet  another  factor  in 
Kilpatrick’s  success :  hard 

work. 

A  1954  News  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  cover  featured  a  shot  of 
then-Red  Wing  star  Earl  Reibel 
from  underneath,  giving  read¬ 
ers  a  unique  look  at  something 
they  never  see  during  a  game: 
an  under-the-ice  view  of  player 
and  puck. 

Kilpatrick  set  up  a  compli¬ 
cated  platform  of  ladders, 
planks  and  clamps  that  support¬ 
ed  a  plate  of  glass  five  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  glass  was 
only  one-quarter-inch  thick,  yet 
strong  enough  to  support  the 
163-pound  Reibel  and  his  17 
pounds  of  equipment. 

Shooting  upward  through  the 
glass  Kilpatrick  was  able  to 
“see  through”  the  ice,  and  the 
resulting  picture  belied  the  fact 
that  it  took  him  more  than  four 
hours  just  to  set  it  up. 

But,  strangely  enough,  Scot¬ 
ty’s  favorite  picture  comes  not 
from  the  sports  world,  but  from 
a  desolate  factory  site,  and  it 
won  for  him  nothing  more  than 
an  honorable  mention  in  a 
Michigan  photo  contest. 

The  picturesque  shot  was 
taken  near  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada  foundry 
near  Detroit’s  Belle  Isle.  Titled 
“Snow  Fences,”  it  shows  a  maze 
of  snow  fences  used  to  keep  a 
huge  pile  of  sand  in  place,  and 
is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 

It’s  his  favorite  because  “It 
took  me  fifteen  years  to  shoot 
it.” 

“I  saw  the  picture  possibilit- 


fences,  backdrop  and  lighting. 
One  day — after  fifteen  years — I 
went  out  there  and  everything 
was  perfect.  It’s  by  far  my  most 
satisfying  photograph.” 

His  favorite  sports  shot  is  of 
then-Detroit  Lion  halfback 
Bruce  Maher  blocking  a  Green 
Bay  Packer  punt.  But,  says 

Scotty,  “I  cheated  a  little . 

I  was  tipped  off.” 

Lion  backfield  coach  Scooter 
McLean,  who  the  year  before 
had  coached  the  same  Packers 
before  being  fired,  had  alerted 
Kilpatrick  to  the  fact  Maher 
had  the  speed  and  ability  to 
break  through  and  block  a  punt. 
“McLean  knew  to  the  second 
how  long  it  would  take  the 
Packer  punter  to  kick  the  ball, 
and  he  told  me  Maher  would 
block  it,”  Scotty  reveals.  “I 
waited  until  the  Packers  had  to 
punt,  aimed  at  the  kicker  and 
hoped  Maher  would  do  his  stuff. 
He  did!” 

His  biggest  sports  thrill,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  the  Detroit  Ti¬ 
gers’  1968  world  baseball  cham¬ 
pionship  season. 

“The  whole  season  was  full  of 

drama . close  finishes, 

ninth-inning  rallies . the 

whole  works.  Many  is  the  time  I 
almost  packed  up  my  camera  in 
the  eighth  inning,  thinking  the 
game  was  all  but  over,  when  the 
Tigers  would  come  back  and 
win  it  in  the  ninth. 

“And  when  they  won  the 
world  championship  I  was  the 
only  photographer  to  get 
thrown  into  the  showers.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  had  about  four  rolls 
of  film  in  my  pocket,  but  still 
had  one  in  the  camera,  and  that 
saved  me.  Losing  all  that  film 
was  worth  it,  believe  me.  It  was 
a  big  thrill  to  live  and  die  with 
that  team  through  the  whole 
season.” 

Scotty  Kilpatrick  is  the  proud 
father  of  four  children  (Laura 
Jean,  John,  Jane  and  Brooke), 
grandfather  of  three,  and  lives 
with  his  wife  Dorothy  (a 
former  News  reporter)  in 
suburban  Detroit. 

Recently  he  purchased  a 
downtrodden  farm  in  outstate 
Michigan,  and  plans  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  “knocking  hell  out  of 
my  knuckles  renovating  the 
place.” 

His  advice  to  would-be  news 
photographers? 

“Think.  And  read.  Reading 
your  paper  and  others  will  keep 
you  on  top  of  what’s  happening, 
especially  in  the  sports  world. 

“And  if  you  THINK  when 
you’re  taking  the  shots — if  you 
anticipate  moves  and  action— 


Carl  W.  Ackerman 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  first 
dean  of  the  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  died  October  9  in  his  New 
York  City  apartment  after 
suffering  a  third  heart  attack 
since  last  summer.  He  was  80. 

Dean  Ackerman  also  was  the 
first  student  to  receive  a  diplo¬ 
ma  from  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1913  when  Talcott 
Williams,  the  first  director, 
presented  him  to  President  Ni¬ 
cholas  Murray  Butler  with  the 
remark,  “here’s  a  young  man 
worth  keeping  your  eye  on.” 

One  of  Dean  Ackerman’s  stu¬ 
dents,  class  of  1942,  now  has 
his  chair  at  the  School.  He  is 
Elie  Abel,  a  former  Detroit 
News  and  NBC  reporter. 

When  he  received  the 
School’s  50th  anniversary  med¬ 
al  in  1963,  Dean  Ackerman’s 
career  was  summarized  by  the 
then  Dean,  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
rett,  and  I)ean  Ackerman  re¬ 
sponded  with  an  autobiograph¬ 
ical  account  which  dwelt  mainly 
on  his  career  as  a  newsman  and 
a  famous  scoop  he  had  obtained 
in  Russia. 

Dean  Barrett  noted  that  Carl 
Ackerman  had  become  the  first 
dean  of  the  Pulitzer  School  in 
1931.  He  led  in  modifying  the 
curriculum  and  pioneering  in 
making  it  the  first  strictly 
graduate  school  of  journalism 
in  the  country.  He  started  in¬ 
struction  in  radio  broadcasting, 
sponsored  experiments  in  fac¬ 
simile  news,  and  co-sponsored 
the  American  Press  Institute 
with  the  late  Sevellon  Brown  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and 
Bnlletin. 

Dean  Ackerman  responded, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

“In  1912  our  School  was  the 
Cape  Canaveral  for  education 
in  journalism.  There  were  only 
a  few  other  schools  in  oper¬ 
ation,  all  in  the  state-supported 
institutions.  Our  school  was 
universally  considered  the 
strategic  launching  pad  because 
it  was  founded  by  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer,  a  famous  newspaper 
owner,  and  was  established  in  a 
great  privately  supported  uni¬ 
versity.  When  the  first  class 
was  graduated  in  1913  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  diploma  because 
President  Butler  awarded  them 
alphabetically.  Accordingly  I 
became  the  first  graduate  to  or¬ 
bit. 

“In  the  fall  of  1912  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  lucky  student  assign¬ 
ment  from  Professor  Robert  E. 
MacAlarney,  our  city  editor. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  Dem- 


idency  and  I  was  selected  to 
cover  the  party  headquarters. 
On  this  beat  I  met  several  men 
who  became  famous  in  the  Wil¬ 
son  administration  and  in 
World  War  I. 

“When  I  went  to  Washington 
in  1914  for  the  United  Press,  I 
had  good  connections.  Covering 
the  White  House  and  many 
governmental  offices  was  in¬ 
formal.  The  press  corps  was 
small.  We  could  assemble  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  President’s  oval 
office  for  press  conferences. 

“In  August,  when  World 
War  I  began  in  Europe  I  was 
assigned  to  the  belligerent  em¬ 
bassies.  That  was  a  lucky  break 
also  because  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  had  forecast  a  world 
war  in  one  of  his  lectures  and 
European  politics  fascinated 
me.  On  this  beat  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  whose  names  were  famous 
to  newspaper  readers. 

Thus  within  14  months  after 
graduation  my  UP  dispatches 
appeared  on  page  1. 

“By  thanksgiving  I  wanted  to 
become  a  war  correspondent 
and  wrote  Roy  W.  Howard, 
then  president  of  the  UP. 

“I  was  ordered  to  London, 
arriving  there  with  my  wife, 
when  the  UP’s  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent,  Karl  H.  von  Wie- 
gand,  resigned  to  join  the  New 
York  World.  I  drew  the  Berlin 
job  because  I  was  available  and 
could  speak  German. 

“On  my  first  day  in  Berlin 
I  called  upon  Ambassador 
Gerard.  I  had  met  him  in  the 
1912  campaign.  During  my  two 
years  there  I  saw  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  daily  except  when  I  went  to 
the  front  or  he  was  at  his 
shooting  lodge.  When  the 
United  States  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  in  1917 
I  returned  with  the  ambassador 
via  Switzerland,  France,  Spain 
and  Cuba.  When  war  was  de¬ 
clared  I  was  publicly  denounced 
as  Pro-German.  Gerard  became 
my  public  defender. 

“From  Berlin  I  traveled  fre¬ 
quently  with  general  staff 
officers  to  the  several  fronts. 
On  my  first  trip  to  the  decisive 
battlefield  of  Verdun  I  was  un¬ 
der  shell  fire  and  bombing  in 
and  out  of  the  front  line  tren¬ 
ches.  Again  I  was  lucky.  I  sur¬ 
vived  Verdun  and  other  battles 
in  Poland,  Latvia  and  Ro¬ 
mania. 

Death  of  the  Tsar 

“In  July  1918  there  was  a 
brief  item  in  the  newspapers 
reporting  the  execution  of  the 
Tsar  and  his  family  in  Ekater- 


ies  the  first  time  I  saw  the  it  11  all  fall  into  place.” 


ocratic  candidate  for  the  Pres-  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  page  48^  president  of  General  Motors, 

when  Columbia  called  him.  He 
inburg,  Siberia.  Carr  V.  Van  retired  in  1956. 

Anda,  managing  editor  of  the  • 

New  York  Times,  asked  me  to  deaths 

go  there  and  get  the  story. 

Because  there  was  no  airplane  Ludwell  Denny,  75,  retired 
passenger  transportation  in  the  (1959)  Washington  reporter 
world  at  that  time  my  wife  and  and  foreign  correspondent  for 
I  crossed  the  Pacific  by  ship  to  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Japan,  where  she  remained,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
while  I  proceeded  to  Vladivos-  Times;  foreign  editor  of  the 
tok,  traveled  5,000  miles  across  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al- 
Siberia  by  train  and  called  Hance;  October  12. 
upor  American  Consul  General  ♦  ♦  * 

Palmer  in  Ekaterinburg.  He  Gilbert  J.  Hatie,  68,  retired 

knew  the  monk  who  had  seen  (i960)  advertising  salesman 

the  imperial  family  daily.  We  executive  at  the  Detroit 

hired  a  troika,  three  horses  Pfgg  Press  for  40  years;  Octo- 

hitched  to  a  sleigh,  and  the  g 

driver  took  us  to  the  monas-  '  *  *  * 

tery,  far  away,  it  seemed  from  „  ,,r  t  /-i  i 

the  city.  It  was  around  40  de-  Ce^‘^ 

grees  below  zero  but  we  were  Edmonton 

bundled  in  furs.  The  monk  had 
kept  a  notebook  recording  the 
last  days  of  the  family  in  the 
Ipatieff  house  which  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  examined,  room  by 

room,  including  the  basement 
where  all  the  members  had  John  A.  Park,  a  former  city 

been  shot.  As  the  monk  read  editor  of  the  Napoleon  (0.) 
Palmer  interpreted,  then  bor-  Northwest-Signal;  assistant 

rowed  the  historical  document  editor  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.) 
which  he  translated  afterwards  News;  October  4. 
at  his  home  as  I  typed  my  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

story.  Lloyd  V.  Tuttle,  85,  former 

“Inasmuch  as  there  were  no  advertising  manager  of  the  De¬ 
telegraph  or  wireless  communi-  fiance  (O.)  C rescent-News; 
cations  to  and  from  Ekaterin-  earlier  city  editor;  October  6. 
burg  I  had  to  wait  several  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

weeks  until  a  freight-refugee  William  W.  Sanders,  64, 
train  left  for  the  two  week  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
journey  to  Vladivostok.  There  I  Chillocothe  (111.)  Bulletin  and 
cabled  my  story.  Six  months  af-  founder  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
ter  I  had  left  New  York  the  Observer-  October  4 


Helen  Wells,  67,  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Siin-Times;  October  4. 


PHYLLIS  MERAS,  formerly  on  the  travel  section  staff  of  fhe  New 
York  Times,  is  now  managing  editor  of  the  Vineyard  Gazette  at 
Edgartown,  Mass.,  by  appointment  of  Henry  Beetle  Hough,  editor 
since  1920. 


R.  N.  (Bert)  Dosh  Sr.,  84, 
editor  emeritus  of  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Star  Banner;  October  6. 


Ernie  Clark,  47,  farm  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  since  1916;  October  9. 
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Littick  papers 
to  Thomson 

The  Zanesville  (O.)  Times 
Recorder  and  Coschocton 
Tribune  have  been  purchased 
by  Thomson  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Thomson  group, 
said  there  would  be  no  changes 
of  Times  Recorder  or  Tribune 
personnel  or  policy.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

The  various  broadcasting 
companies  held  by  the  Za¬ 
nesville  Publishing  Co.  were 
not  involved  in  the  sale. 

The  Times  Recorder  and  its 
predecessor  newspapers  have 
been  published  continually  since 
1864.  The  paper  has  been 
owned  and  published  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Littick  family  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The 
Coshocton  Tribune  was  pur¬ 
chased  several  years  ago. 

The  Zanesville  Publishing 
Co.  was  incorporated  in  1919  by 
W.  O.  Littick  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  the  middle 
1880s.  Upon  his  death  the  late 
Orville  B.  Littick  succeeded  his 
father  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Clay  Littick,  who  is  president 
and  publisher,  succeeded  his 
brother  Orville  and  a  third 
generation  of  the  Littick  family 
was  represented  by  the  late 
William  0.  Littick  who  served 
as  business  manager  of  the 
newspaper  from  1953  until  his 
death  in  July. 

The  Times  Recorder  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  31,344  and 
a  Sunday  circulation  of  23,350. 

The  Coshocton  Tribune  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  9,944  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  10,283. 

• 

Publisher  claims 
editorial  libelous 

Frank  Crow,  publisher  of  the 
Stnyton  (Ore.)  Mail  and  a 
member  of  the  Chemeketa  Com¬ 
munity  College  board,  has  filed 
a  $150,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Salem  Capital  Journal. 

He  claims  statements  in  an 
editorial  were  “false  and  pub¬ 
lished  maliciously  and  wrong- 
fullv.” 

The  editorial  criticized  Crow 
and  two  other  members  of  the 
college  board  in  their  conflict 
with  four  other  board  members 
over  the  selection  of  an  ar¬ 
chitectural  firm  for  the  college. 

The  suit  names  William  L. 
Mainwarine,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er;  James  Welch,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  Terry  and 
William  Pebout,  reporters  for 
the  Capital  Journal. 
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Gannett  net  up 
in  third  quarter 

An  increase  of  21.4  percent 
in  net  income  for  the  third 
quarter  was  reported  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc. 

Gannett  reported  net  income 
for  the  third  quarter  rose  to 
$2,600,290  from  $2,142,166  in 
1969,  and  total  revenues  to  $38,- 
588,002  from  $36,276,337,  a  6.4 
percent  increase. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the 
quarter  were  37  cents  compared 
with  30  cents  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1969. 

For  the  39  w’eeks  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  revenues  increased 
6.9  percent  to  $114,912,926, 
compared  with  $107,504,065  for 
the  same  period  in  1969.  Net 
income  was  $7,303,860  or  12.2 
percent  higher  than  the  $6,509,- 
693  (before  an  extraordinary 
loss)  recorded  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1969. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the 
39  weeks  were  $1.03  compared 
with  92  cents  (before  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  loss). 

Daily  reduces  wages, 
suspends  in  strike 

The  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily  suspended  publication  Oc¬ 
tober  9  following  a  breakdown 
of  negotiations  between  the 
management  and  the  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  Typographical  Union  No 
242. 

The  company  cut  wages  of 
union  employes  by  10  percent, 
October  1,  while  the  union  was 
asking  for  $50-a-week  increase 
over  three  years. 

The  p.m.  York  Dispatch  com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  with  the 
union,  settling  for  a  $42-a-week 
pay  increase  over  three  years. 

Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  at  the  Gazette 
and  Daily  honored  the  picket 
lines  and  refused  to  go  to  work. 
Despite  the  reduced  number  of 
employes,  the  companv  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  day  of  its  suspen¬ 
sion  a  16- page  paper,  consisting 
of  approximately  85  percent  ad¬ 
vertising.  Operations  had  not 
been  resumed  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 


Fire  halts  presses 

Fire  caused  heavy  damage  to 
the  composing  rooms  the 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  on  October  12.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  was  no  edition  that 
day  but  on  Tuesday  the  paper 
was  published  on  the  presses  of 
the  parent  company,  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  &  Gazette,  on 
Wednesday  the  paper  was 
printed  in  its  own  plant. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

Oct.  7  Oct.  14 
...  9  8% 

Boise  Cascade 

...  53% 

48% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 

30 

29 

Cowles  Communications  . 

...  4% 

4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

31% 

31% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

22% 

22 

Dayco  Corp.  . . . 

.  17% 

14% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  491/4 

68% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  24% 

23% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  27% 

24% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . . . 

.  9 

8 

Gannett  Co . 

.  7434 

26% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  55% 

52'/? 

Great  Northern  Paper 

44 

44% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  51 

bl 

Inmont  . 

...  9% 

9 

International  Paper 

..  35% 

33% 

Kimberly  Clark 

32% 

31% 

Knight  Newspapers 

39% 

39% 

Noi^  American  Rockwell 

.  181/, 

17'/, 

Republic  Corp . 

.  .  14% 

13% 

Richardson  Co.  . . 

..  13 

12% 

Singer  . 

...  70'/4 

68% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

...  28% 

29</, 

3234 

Time  Inc . 

...  35% 

Times  Mirror  . 

...  35% 

34% 

143^ 

White  Consolidated  . 

...  14% 

(American  Stock  Exchange] 

Digital  Equipment  .  85'/x  75 

Domtar  .  13%  13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  12%  11% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  IS'/j  l6'/2 

Media  General  .  31  30'/2 

Milgo  Electronics . 34%  345/i 

New  York  Times .  21%  20‘/2 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  . .  3%  4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  18%  14% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  13%  13% 

Wood  Industries .  13%  14 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newsoapers  .  76%  24% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  35  33 

Cincinnati  Enquirer .  30  28% 

ComCorp  .  7%  7'/, 

Compugraphic  Corp .  18%  14% 

Compuscan  .  8  8% 

Datascan  .  4%  V/i 

Dow  Jones  .  36%  34% 

Downe  Comm?  .  434  4^4 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbech  .  .22  21% 

Federated  Publications  -  30% 

Grey  Advtg .  .  9^4  8% 

Hurletron  .  334  354 

Ogiivy  Mather  241/,  231/2 

Photon  .  1034  914 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) .  10%  10 

Bidder  Pubs  .  15%  15% 

So.  Shore  Pub  . .  2  2 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  7%  7V, 

B.  C.  Forest  .  24  24'/, 

Great  Lakes  Pare-  -014  ini/, 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  24%  7434 

Southam  Press  .  53%  53 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  18%  18% 


Knight  net  steady 
with  greater  income 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  net  income  for  nine 
months  to  September  30  slightly 
above  that  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1969. 

Operating  results  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers  Inc.  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
Neivs)  were  included  in  the 
figures  for  this  year.  Operating 
revenues  for  KNI  rose  from 
$117.6  million  in  1969  to  $181.2 
million  this  year,  giving  net  in¬ 
come  of  $9.1  million  for  1970 
and  $9  million  for  1969. 

In  the  third  quarter  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  were  58.2  mil¬ 
lion,  against  $38.8  million  a 
year  ago,  and  net  income  was 
$2,561,000  against  $2,565,000, 
equal  to  49  cents  a  share  in 
both  years.  The  nine-months 
net  was  equal  to  $1.75  last  year 
and  $1.76  this  year. 
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Booth  earnings 
decline  sharply 

Due  largely  to  the  effects  of 
the  automobile  factory  strike  on 
the  economy.  Booth  Newspapers 
Inc.  reported  net  profits  were 
15.6  percent  lower  than  a  year 
ago  for  the  nine  months  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

While  revenues  of  the  news¬ 
papers  owned  in  eight  Michigan 
cities  outside  of  Detroit  fell 
only  from  $42.4  million  to  $42 
million,  net  profits  declined 
from  $4.9  million  to  $4.1  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  1969  Booth  had  revenues 
of  $58  million  ant  net  profit  of 
$7.1  million,  equal  to  $3.58  a 
share. 

Gordon  Craig,  chairman  and 
president,  reported  that  oper¬ 
ating  income  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  declined  from  $14.4  million 
last  year  to  $14.2  million  this 
year  but  net  profits  slipped  22 
percent — from  $1.7  million  (87 
cents  a  share)  to  $1.3  million 
(68  cents  a  share). 

In  reply  to  a  question  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Financial  An¬ 
alysts  Society  of  Detroit,  Craig 
denied  a  rumor  that  Booth 
might  buy  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“Nor  are  we  being  acquired 
by  Knight  Newspapers,”  he 
said. 

• 

Women  in  SDX 
helping  press, 
Angelo  reports 

Admission  of  women  to  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional 
society  for  journalists,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  improved  chapter  pro¬ 
grams  across  the  country,  SDX 
national  president  Frank  Ange¬ 
lo  told  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Professional  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Campus  chapters  October 
11. 

“The  women  spurred  activity 
in  the  chapters  by  asking  ‘what 
are  you  doing?’  ”  Angelo,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  told  the  audience. 
As  a  result,  the  speaker  de¬ 
clared  SDX  chapters  are  doing 
more  for  the  professional  de¬ 
velopment  of  journalism. 

“We  must  convince  people 
that  a  press  that  is  free  and 
independent  is  preferred  to  a 
controlled  press,”  Angelo  said. 
“The  truth  is  hard  to  come  by. 
We  must  be  more  demanding  of 
ourselves  and  live  up  to  profes¬ 
sional  standards  and  we  must 
be  fair  in  our  presentation.” 

He  suggested  that  journalists 
drop  “objectivity”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “fair.” 
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Publisher  picks 
group  to  advise 
on  management 

Eleven  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  employees  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  publisher  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  management  adviso¬ 
ry  group,  made  up  of  both  su¬ 
pervisory  and  non-supervisory 
personnel. 

Publisher  Richard  K.  Warren 
said,  “the  primary  purpose  of 
the  management  advisory 
group  is  to  assure  that  our  per¬ 
sonnel  develop  management 
skills  through  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  management  pro¬ 
cess.” 

The  betterment  of  corporate 
communications  and  cooper¬ 
ation  at  all  levels  is  a  long- 
range  goal  of  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  advisory  group. 


Supervisory  personnel  serve 
a  one-year  term  and  non- 
supervisory  employees  are 
members  for  six  months.  The 
group  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  department  with  one 
member  at  large,  and  an  advi¬ 
sor  from  management,  all  of 
whom  are  selected  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Most  of  the  areas  studied  by 
the  management  advisory  panel 
will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
publisher  with  some  latitude 
available  to  the  group  to  re- 
<iuest  specific  projects  or  areas 
of  study. 

The  group  meets  at  least 
monthly  on  company  time  and 
all  project  results  are  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  News’  personnel  direc¬ 
tor,  John  B.  Rogers,  is  serving 
as  management  advisor  for  the 
group. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EW' SPARER  BROKERS 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Apprai  sals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
KalamMoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

^ISEWSPAPERS^FOR^SAL^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

^^EATVREf^ifSLABi^ 


PET  COLUMN  with  angle  to  increase 
circulation  available  weekly  by  experi¬ 
enced  writer  on  animals.  Box  1494. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

"CALIFORNIA  STAGECOACH  DAYS" 
The  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind ! 
Adventure,  romance  and  history  of  the 
old  days  in  the  West!  Elxciting  tales  I 
Send  for  samples  and  rates !  Osborne 
House  Feature  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
966E,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. — 94025. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BILL  MclLWAIN 

Former  Editor  of  Newsday 
I  will  help 

any  size  newspaper. 

For  details,  write 
Box  7407,  Reynolda  Station, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27106 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EDITING  SERVICES 

EDITING  SERVICES  for  trade  and 
consumer  magazines,  brochures,  promo¬ 
tions.  newsletters  and  books;  will  also 
handle  layout  and  production  translat¬ 
ing  raw  copy  into  finished  product.  Con¬ 
tact:  EDITING  TRENDS,  Box  1384, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^DniNG^ERVlCES^^^ 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

ADVERTISING  REVENUES  DOWN? 
We  si>ecialize  in  locating  the  reasons 
why!  Write  in  confidence  to: 

ENVIRO-DATA-RESOURCES 
4013  West  Olympic  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 90019 


SOLICITATIONS  INVITED  :  New 
week'y  offset  tabloid  seeks  free  edi¬ 
torial.  advertising,  promotion  copy, 
photos,  services,  etc.  Prime  market 
Zone  2,  Box  1526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
1.34  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers^  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  Ill. — 60187 

WEEKLIES  with  good  potential  in 
Southwest.  $25M  down  includes  modern 
building.  Box  1403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

40-MILES  FROM  N.Y.C.— New  Jersey 
offset  weekly  grossing  $150,000.  Legal  I 
paper:  fantastic  potential;  will  go  fast.  I 
Box  1456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

— -  I 

NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

Colorado  semi-weekly  .  $60M 

Idaho  twin  weeklies  .  $,50M 

Colorado  weekly  .  $22M 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Go'den.  Colo.  80401. 

CENTRAL  OFFSirr  PLANT  which 
prints  several  weeklies,  together  with 
two  strong  county-seat  weeklies  which 
have  no  troublesome  competition.  Price 
of  $295,000  includes  all  3.  with  29% 
down  renuirexl.  Harris  Ellsworth. 
Broker.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg. — 
97470. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND— Two 
weeklies  and  modern  offset  printing 
plant  in  beautiful  country  atmosphere. 
Gross  $295,000  :  will  sell  for  gross  plus 
va’ue  of  building.  Box  1483.  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

DREAMING  OF  YOUR 
OWN  COUNTRY  WEEKLY? 
Here’s  your  chance!  Area  4  E&P  ready 
to  turn  reins  to  younger  hands.  Your 
interest  may  be  your  down  payment 
on  $40,000  unopposed  county-seat  prop¬ 
erty.  It’s  hard  work,  but  satisfying  and 
profitable.  Raise  your  family  and  live 
the  good  life  as  your  own  boss  in  pros¬ 
perous  small  town.  Box  1547,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES;  one  rural 
letterpress,  812.000  down;  one  rural 
offset,  $18,000  down :  one  suburban  in 
plush  area,  offset.  $15,000  down.  All 
sound  and  profitable.  .1.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


YOUNG.  (35).  EXPERIENCED  execu- 
t’ve  with  strong  sales  background  wants 
to  buv  small  dally  or  sound  weekly  with 
growth  potential  in  Zone  1.  Box  1439. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  e<iuipment  on  rent-lease  liasis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing 
Short  Paragraphs !  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  etlitors  buying  from 
beginners.  Small  checks  can.  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT  Dept.  C-445-J,  6216  N.  Clark. 
Chicago.  Ill.— 60626. 


COLOR  IN  3  MINUTES!  !  ! 
LEARN  TO  MAKE  hi-uuality  4-color 
halftone  separations  from  35mm. 
Blowup  20x  in  one  step,  on  1  sheet  of 
film  in  only  3  minutes.  Write  Warner 
Color  Systems.  Santa  Barbara  Airport. 
P.O.  Box  474.  Goleta,  Calif.— 93017. 


EDITING  SERVICES 

COMPLETE  SERVICE  for  any  type 
graphic  or  elextronic  production.  Edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  production  from  raw  copy. 
Newspaper  flags.  logos,  etc.  Write: 
Media  Enterprises.  Box  1463,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 

JOSEPH  A  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid- Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sa'e  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  3.3515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  P“r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FETGHNFR  AGENCY 
Box  ISO.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FIRST  ’TIME  EVER  OFFERED 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
Area  4  :  established  many  years:  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization  and 
offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross  is 
well  over  $200,000  with  high  profit  and 
room  for  more.  This  is  not  a  distress 
sale!  Principals  must  exchange  proof 
nf  financial  responsibility.  Write  Box 
1517.  pklitor  &  Pub'isher. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH 


MYT.FNE  STNGET-STAD  516  Seward 
"^o  S.E..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

Pesparch,  interviews,  photos.  (202) 
5tl.3n':9. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

PERSONAL  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
F' nance  writer-banker  tells  how  to 
beat  inflation,  budget,  save.  Weekly 
facts  about  money.  Write:  Financial, 
Box  146.  Coral  Gables.  Fla. — 33134. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS-TTME  available 
at  a  discount  every  day.  4-Unit  Goss 
Suburban  in  Northern  Illinois;  color 
a  specialty:  camera  and  cold-type 
available.  32-page  tabs  or  16  broad¬ 
sheet.  Can  collate.  Call  Earl  at  (312) 
428-5533,  The  Free  Press.  250  Williams 
Road,  Carpentersville.  Ill. — 60110. 


TIME  AVAILABLE  on  5-unit  double 
width  Web — broadsheet  or  tab.  Type¬ 
setting,  computerized  mail  list  and 
mailing  service  also  available.  Bannock 
Publications,  938  Bannock  Denver, 
Colo.— 80201. 


CLASSIFIED 

AdverUsins  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IPemlttance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks . $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plata  2-7050 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  17.  1970 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS.TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printindT  24  standard  and  4.8 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 
07924. 


NATIONAL  TABLOID  wants  press¬ 
time  cost  estimate  for  new  weekly 
20  to  32  pages — 100.000  copies  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  to  500,000.  Package 
includes  all  composition  (about  30% 
photo)  and  mailing.  Box  1491,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^uimjVAjioTrsvpfLi^ 

POLY  BAGS— FOR  LESS! 

4"  X  16"  with  1%"  lip  on  cardboard 
headers — $2.25  i)er  M  ;  other  sizes  and 
colors  available;  many  sizes  in  stock  for 
immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write: 
Saturation  Home  Delivery  Co.,  Inc., 
1215  Jericho  Tpke.,  New  Hyde  Park, 
New  York— 11040.  (AC  516)  328-2182. 

^COMPOSING-ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyi)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Hig.iway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

SIX  FAIRCHILD  6-level  Standard 
Light  Touch  "1000”  Perforators. 
years  old.  excellent  condition.  Available 
30  days.  Contact  E.  Sherwood  (AC 
201)  757-4000. 


MODEL  30  LINOTYPE.  S#59666. 
electric  220  pot.  Hydracjiiadder.  Mohr 
saw,  Margach  feeder,  6  molds  with 
auxiliaries.  The  first  $2,500  takes  it! 
Excellent  condition.  Contact  George  A. 
Edgar,  1442  Brush  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
—48226.  Ph:  (313)  846-8000.  Other  hot 
type  equipment  for  sale.  What  do  you 
neefl  ? 


6-le:vel  tape  punch  E'OR 

COMPUGRAPHIC  INPUT— $750 
(212)  929-4895— NOON 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excel'ent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSOO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


COM  ETS-COM  ETS-COM  ETS 

Late  model  Comets  complete  with  oper¬ 
ating  units.  Available  immediately.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  (3ontact:  W. 
A.  Walsmith,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  130 
E.  Second  St..  Davenport.  Iowa — 52801. 
(AC  319)  326-5353. 


FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE.  non-mixing, 
with  .automatic  hyphenation  module.  Im¬ 
mediately  available!  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.,  325  Central  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 


BLUB  STREAK  LINOTYPE,  model  5. 
Sif60098,  excellent,  TTS,  two  alternat¬ 
ing  molds,  elec,  selecto-spacer.  Make 
offer.  Daily  News.  Milford,  Mass. — 
01757.  (617)  473-1111. 


PHOTON  713-10 

Complete  and  ready  to  jfo  with  tyi>c 
fonts,  etc.  Used  less  than  6  months. 
Available  for  immediate  shipment.  Best 
offer.  Call  (212)  629-2900. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
5  Head— 24  Pockets 
See  in  (iteration.  Available  now! 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  62.5-2345 

LOS  ANGELES  (CALIF.)  TIMES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
^^-pASTEAJp-SUPPilES^ 

PASTE-UT  BORDERS 
Solid  and  fancy  borders  all  at  our  low 
prices.  Over  50  styles  to  pick  from. 
Prepaid  shipping.  Once  you  earn  our 
lowest  rate  that  applies  on  all  your 
future  orders.  Send  for  our  easy  order 
form. 

494  per  roll  after  $200;  59<  per  roll 
after  $1.50;  65<  per  roll  on  20  or  more 
rolls. 

Also  write  for  ovr 
complete  Art\pc  eatnlon! 
McGANN  &  MARSH  CO.,  INC. 

62  14th  St.,  Wheeling  W,  Va.  26003 
(304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S..\.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44.308 


PRESSES  &  ^tACHI^ERY 


FOR  SALE: 

SKVFRAL  KOTOr^RAVmE  MAPHINKS 
AIhrrtiiia.  Crrutti.  Kothau.  Goebel 
Also  auxiliary  machines  for  job  print- 
injr,  mai?azine  and  pa'^kairlnsr  printinsr. 
A’l  machines  are  still  ninninpr  and  m  a 
very  prood  condition.  For  sale  at  short 
sifirht  and  at  low  prices.  Inquiries  to: 
Theodor  Walch,  P.O.  Box  108.  8032 
Grafelfinpr.  West  Germany.  Telex  5-2.3 
024,  West  Germany. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

AjmmisfR^nfE 

LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  in  Zone  9  for  in¬ 
dividual  with  experience  in  labor  re¬ 
lations  to  assist  director  of  industrial 
relations  in  grievances  and  negotia¬ 
tions  in  a  multi-union  metro-daily 
newspaper.  Box  1498,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS:  8-Pt.  Re¬ 
producers,  10  and  12-Pt.  Perforators, 
excel'ent  condition:  1  Reperforator — 
Headliner  Model  880.  29  TVpe  fonts — 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co., 
Main  St.,  Avon,  N.J.— 07717.  Ph :  (201) 
774-8000. 


FOR  SALE:  ELEKTRONS 

Excellently  maintained.  Fully  equipped 
for  TTS.  Available  in  near  future.  Any 
reasonable  offer  will  be  considered. 
Write  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadder. 
mat  detector.  4  magazines.  6  mold 

discs,  serial  #70873 
ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadder, 
mat  detector,  4  magazines,  4  mold 

discs,  serial  #71978 

ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadder. 
mat  detector,  4  magazines,  4  mold 

discs,  serial  #71518 
STAR  PHIRFORATOR 
VANDERCOOK  325G  page  size  proof 
press,  serial  #11645 
UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER,  gas 

pot,  electric  throat  heater,  pig  feeder 
PRODUCTION  TYPE 
1540  West  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  Tex.  7.52,35  (AC  214)  637-4560 

FRIDEN  8204  hard  copy  perforator 
(LCC-VF)  and  accessories.  Perforates 
paper  tape  to  control  phototypesetting 
equipment  or  line  easting  machines 
using  unit  and  non-unit  matrices. 
Never  used.  Change  in  plans  necessi¬ 
tates  sale.  Write  or  ’phone  Lyndal 
Bosomworth.  The  Johnson  Press.  Inc.. 
800  N.  Court  St.,  Pontiac,  Ill. — 61764. 

(815)  844-5161. 


SIGNODE  NAROSTRAP  WIRE  TYER. 
Completely  automatic  with  Pressure 
Bar.  Includes  $500  Spare  Twister 
Block.  Three  years  o'd,  used  less  than 
two  hours  a  day.  Excellent  condition. 
Total  price:  $5,900.  The  Daily  Tribune. 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.— 48067.  (313)  541 
3000. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSOO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

ARB  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 
LINOTYPE  COMET  W/TTS  UNIT? 
Or  how  about  an  Intertype  G4/4  with 
Selectro-Matic  Star  Quadder?  We  ha\e 
those  plus  five  other  Linotypes  and 
Intertyi^s  for  sale  at  a  very  reason- 
ab'e  price:  we  also  will  have  our  com¬ 
plete  composing  room,  stereotype  and 
press  equipment  including  a  20-page 
Goss  tubular  available  in  early  October. 
All  equipment  is  presently  producing 
and  in  good  condition. 

THE  DAILY  PRESS 
122  W.  3rd  St.,  Ashland.  Wise. — 54806 
Ph:  (715)  682-2313 


SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  based 
with  jm.  Dura'um'n  Newspaper  Base. 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Meflina,  Ohio — 44256. 


FOUR-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE.  Model 
31,  Model  V  Hi-Speed  Intertype,  both 
very  good  condition  with  electric  pots 
and  ’ITS  keyboards;  Model  C  (SM) 
Intertype  with  thre“  ma'n  plus  side 
magazine  ($600);  Goss  Heavy  Duty 
Mat  Roiler ;  Hammond  ’Thin-Type 
G'ider  Saw;  APS  Former  Scorcher; 
Hammond  R-4  Radial  Router  :  Richard¬ 
son  M-2B  Semi-Curved  Plate  Router : 
Galleys,  turtles,  nine-column  chases. 
Billy  A.  Robertson.  The  Staunton 
Leader.  P.  O.  Box  59.  Staunton.  Va. 
—24401.  Ph:  (703)  886-6266. 


The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  IIP.ADLINRRS 
non  COLOR  CONFERTIBLIIS 
SCOTT  ni-SPERD 
Available  ’Ihrough: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1 720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 


Production  Engineer 

ANPA  Research  Institute  staff  position. 
New  York  office.  Prefer  college  educated 
man  capable  of  evaluating  newspaper 
production  department  costs,  equipment, 
methods,  etc.  Must  have  ability  to  write 
effectively.  Moderate  travel  required. 
The  position  offers  interesting  and  di¬ 
versified  work  and  an  excellent  career 
(Vportunity  for  qualified  person. 

Write  to  Peter  P.  Romano,  Director  of 
Production  Dept.,  ANPA/RI,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  10017 
furnishing  full  particulars  of  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  $1,100,000 
annual  gross  daily,  midwest.  Salary 
start  $1.5-$20.000.  Send  resumi  to 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801.  Call 
(316)  342-6280. 

-ORCULATION 

EXPERIENCED  and  ambitious  individ¬ 
ual  needed  for  hard-working  circulation 
manager.  Growing  Midwestern  40.000 
daily  in  metropolitan  area.  Chance  for 
varied  experience,  growth :  some  col¬ 
lege  and  administrative  skills  desira¬ 
ble;  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Good  pay 
scale.  Send  resum4  and  salary  required 
to  Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisehr. _ 


FOR  SALE: 

Journalist  Scan-A-Graver,  fi.'-line 
screen,  model  F  389:  Morrison  Table 
saw :  Hammond  radial  router,  model 
R-45 :  Challenge  13  x  25  proof  press; 
model  8  Linotype  with  ITS  and  mat 
detector. 

Priced  to  Sell ! 

CJontact  Barton  Bienvenu,  Genera' 

Mgr.,  Abbeville  Meridional,  P.O.  Box 
400,  Abbeville.  La.— 70510.  Ph;  (318) 
I  893-4223. 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


NATIONAL  TABLOID  seeks  circulator 
who  wants  to  get  rich.  Tell  us  your 
plan  for  launching  new  weekly.  Salary 
and  percentage.  Box  1488,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 

CONTROLLED/VOLUNTARY  PAY 
chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  50,000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 
Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATF'-CHIEF  (SOLNA)  124  offset  press 
(18  X  24)  and  accessories.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Bought  larger  pre-ss.  Write  or 
'phone  Lyndal  Bosomworth,  The  John¬ 
son  Press,  Inc..  800  N.  Court  St.. 
Pontiac.  III.— 61764.  (815)  844-5161. 


6-UNIT  HOE  Z  PATTERN,  6-un't 
double  width  Z  pattern  Hoe  press,  ap¬ 
proximately  50  years  old,  36.000  papers 
per  hour.  Double  folder  with  subway 
delivery,  single  conveyor,  limit  80 
pages.  Press  is  end-fed  from  roll 
stands,  equipped  with  automatic  ten¬ 
sion  100  H.P.  and  75  H.P.  drive-'n 
tandem  auxiliary  100  H.P.  standby 
drive.  Contact  Ken  Grace  (AC  201) 
757-1000. 


3-UNIT  V-15  VANGUARD  web  offset 
press,  S#  CS  135  DC,  3  stands 
standard  or  tab  fold.  Operatin'-,  most 
sell  soon — bargain — $17,500.  Emr>oria 
Times.  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801.  Call 
(316)  342-5280. 


EXPANDING  GROUP  of  small-medium 
size  dailies  is  creating  an  additional 
position  for  a  circulation  consultant- 
administrator.  Must  be  well-versed  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  sales.  Travel 
throughout  the  U.S.  will  be  exciting 
and  rewarding  for  the  right  person  who 
likes  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  ‘‘pitch 
in”!  Top  benefits  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  future  in  the  circulation  pro¬ 
fession.  Send  complete  resumi — ron- 
fidential,  of  course — to  Box  1448,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Rapidly- 
growing  suburban  daily  seeks  young 
man  (or  woman)  on  the  make  who  can 
sell  teq)  accounts  and  also  direct  a  staff 
of  4.  Top  salary  and  bonus.  Zone  2. 
Box  1565,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
One  of  the  countries  most  competitive 
markets  offers  an  opportunity  to  classi¬ 
fied  professional  to  step  into  a  leader¬ 
ship  role.  We  are  a  6-day  evening  and 
Saturday  morning  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  approximately  85,000. 
Excellent  benefits  and  future.  Present 
manager  going  to  250,000  daily.  Apply: 
Mr.  Charles  A.  West.  Business  Mgr., 
The  Hera'd-News,  988  Main  Ave., 
Pas.saic.  N.J.— 07055.  Ph:  (201)  777- 
6000.  ext.  336,  or  250. 

NOT  INTERESTED 
IN  A 

JOB  CHANGE? 

Are  you  a  CAM  or  assistant  manager 
with  a  good  track  record?  You  have 
a  good  chance  for  promotion  in  a  few 
years  and  don’t  feel  the  need  to  change 
jobs  now?  Why  wait!  Our  CAM  is 
leaving  for  a  larger  paper  and  we 
need  an  exi)erienc^  classified  expert 
now.  We’re  a  40,000  competitive  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  6.  Salary  to 
$13,500.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
letter  with  job  history  to  Box  1515, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Available 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


AVAILABLE  FOR 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped 
Florida  offset  shopper.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.  You'll  be  proud  to 
represent  usl  Confidential.  Write  Box 
1400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Fast- 
g-rowing  Colorado  daily  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  ideal  recreational  area,  needs 
Bomone  to  take  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  including  planning 
and  directing  of  personnel.  This  is  a 
lifetime  opportunity  for  a  person  with 
^e  experience  and  ability  to  get  the 
job  done  in  a  growing  market.  Salary 
and  bonus  for  a  qualified  person  plus 
many  company  benefits.  Send  complete 
resumd  to  William  Lindsay,  Manager, 
Colorado  Press  Association,  1336  Glen- 
arm  Place,  Denver.  Colorado  80204.  All 
replies  confidential. 


WE  SEEK  AN  AMBITIOUS,  young 
sales  manager  who  has  proved  him¬ 
self  ready  to  implement  our  plans  to 
double  sales  next  year ;  knows  retail 
advertising,  sales,  and  management; 
will  be  able  to  plan,  develop,  and 
carry  out  effective  programs  of  new 
products  in  new  markets:  will  super¬ 
vise  and  develop  present  sales  staff  of 
7  in  still  unspoiled  Area  8.  Starting  pay 
$l5-$20,000.  Write  Box  1518.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADMAN  NEEDED! 

Must  be  experienced  in  layout,  copy, 
sales  and  developing  new  business. 
Permanent  position  in  booming  college 
town  offering  top  salary,  commissions, 
car  allowance  and  other  beiefits. 
30,000  morning-evening  daily  in  Zone 
6  soon  to  go  co'd-type.  Write  Box  1501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  NEWSPAPER 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


TOP  RETAIL  SALESMAN 

with  good  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  beautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive 
old  established  community  of¬ 
fering  excellent  school,  col¬ 
lege,  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities ; 

AND,  TOE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW  I 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area, 
providing  loads  of  shopping 
facilities,  and  it  adds  up  to 
"IDEAL  LIVING."  We  have 
just  moved  into  a  new  ultra 
modern  offset  plant,  and  are  a 
progressive,  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  communications 
held.  Loads  of  potential  for 
the  right  person  to  advance 
into  management  of  one  of 
our  several  enterprises. 

We  are  seeking  a  real  producer 
with  above-average  layout,  and 
selling  abilities.  Starting  salary 
up  to  $7800.  plus  liberal  in¬ 
centive  arrangements. 

Please  send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  educational  background, 
salaries  earned,  and  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1525,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classihed  —  for  daily  newspapers 
in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W. 
Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 


DISPLAY  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
individual  with  experience  in  news¬ 
paper,  television  or  radio  advertising 
sales.  Prefer  BBA  degree  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Liberal  benehts  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualihcations.  If  you'd 
like  to  work  for  a  progressive,  modern 
newspaper  on  a  professional  team,  we 
Invite  you  to  send  your  resume  to: 
T.  E.  Wright,  The  Oklahoman  &  Times, 
P.O.  Box  25125,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
— 73125.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
15,000  circulation  Texas  daily.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion-minded,  ambitious,  well- 
educated,  and  have  above-average  lead¬ 
ership  ability.  Person  selected  will  re¬ 
port  directly  to  Publisher  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  publish  a  newspaper  second 
to  none.  This  is  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity!  All  inquiries  will  be  held  in 
the  strictest  conhdence.  Substantial 
salary  and  fringe  benehts.  Box  1548, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES-SUNNY  FLORIDA 

Prospering  daily  seeks  advertising  mar¬ 
keting  major  or  two  years  display  sales 
experience  to  grow  with  us.  Resume 
and  salary  to  J.  Coffey,  Gore  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  P.O.  Box  131,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Florida — 33302. 


$12,000 

-f-  mileage  free  hospitalization  -(- 
paid  vacations  -j-  other  fringes,  for 
executive-type  salesman  capable  of 
handling  major  account  list.  Area  5. 
Outstanding  opportunity  with  growing 
group  of  daily  newspaiiers.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1535,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Hard-hitting  sales  manager  who  can 
sell  major  accounts  and  direct  classi¬ 
hed  and  display  staffs.  Rapidly-growing 
suburbs.  Salary  plus  bonus  makes  this 
job  worth  $25,000  to  $35,000  for  the 
right  person.  Full  details  in  hrst  letter. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1560.  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

DESKMAN  for  lively  Central  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  paper;  ‘‘swing’’  on  three 
<ltsks — write  ‘action-line’  column — and 
do  a  little  spare-time  special  reporting. 
Salary  depends  on  skills,  experience. 
New  Englander  preferred.  Box  1458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-CREATIVE  WRITER  for  in¬ 
ternationally  famous  cartoon  character’s 
comic  books  and  strips.  Preferably  resi¬ 
dent  Los  Angeles  or  vicinity.  Send 
full  resume — salary  expected.  Box  1454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Recent  J-grad  with 
flair  for  heads  and  sharp  editing. 
Growing  daily  in  Jersey  Shore  area. 
Good  opportunity  to  grow  with  news¬ 
paper  group.  Box  1490,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Aggressive,  long-established  magazine 
seeks  business-oriented  writer-editor  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  an  industry  grow 
and  develop  .  .  .  one  who  wants  to 
see  his  ideas  actually  put  to  use  by 
readers.  Must  enjoy  meeting,  working 
with  people :  some  travel :  photography 
involved;  knowledge  of  production 
he'pful.  Write  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  experience  to  Box  1500. 
EJditor  &  Publisher.  Enclose  recent 
samples  of  writing,  particularly  fea¬ 
ture  work. 


WIRE  DESKMAN — Must  know  layout, 
headline  writing,  editing.  Progressive 
daily,  offset.  Will  consider  retired  per¬ 
son.  No  drinkers  need  apply.  Write 
resume  to  Wm.  Hodges.  Citizen 
Tribune.  Box  625,  Morristown,  Tenn. — 
37814. 


REPORTER 

CAPABLE  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage  on  award-winning  newspaper 
of  5,400  circulation  in  progressive 
northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,600 
population.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and 
surgical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal 
group  life  insurance  and  excellent 
pension  plan,  both  carried  with  Lincoln 
Life  and  totb  company-paid.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  modern  equipped 
and  air-conditioned  plant.  Two  weeks 
paid  vacation.  We  pay  moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Modern,  well-located.  gas- 
heated  home  available,  $80  monthly. 
We  pay  first  month’s  rent.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  Strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  46714, 
James  Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
AND  SPORTS  DESKMAN  NERDBD 
These  two  openings  will  complete  staff 
of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper  combi¬ 
nations.  Good  pay — excellent  fringe 
benefits — secure  future  for  both  with 
experience  to  do  the  jobs  in  a  fast¬ 
growing  industrial  city  of  over  170,000. 
’The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU — an 
ideal  community  in  which  to  work. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Mgr.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. — 70821,  giving  per¬ 
sonal  data,  education,  experience  and 
references. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7,  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resum4, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


SPORTS  COPY  FJ>ITOR 
Metropolitan  a.m.  in  Midwest  seeks 
sports  copy  editor.  Permanent  position. 
Good  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  potential.  Excellent  salary, 
generous  fringe  benefits.  Write  Box 
1505,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SAILING  MAGAZINE  needs  produc¬ 
tion  and  editorial  assistant;  some  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing;  sailing  experience 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  One-De¬ 
sign  &  Offshore  Yachtsman,  Box  150, 
Rowayton,  Conn. — 06853.  (203)  853- 

3457. 


ASSOCIATE  EffllTOR  who  can  double 
on  some  sports  for  twice-a-week  paper. 
Area  6.  Send  full  resume  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  MONTANA?  City  Reporter  for 
daily;  college  community:  clean  air: 
recreation  galore;  5-day  week.  Send 
clips.  Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  top  magazine  in  specialize<l  field. 
E.xperienced  in  producing  editorially 
significant  publication ;  familiar  with 
offset  printing  processes:  education- 
oriente*!  helpful.  Zone  5.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Prakken  Publications, 
Box  623.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.- — 48107. 


WANTED :  REPORTE’R  who  would 
like  to  live  in  Great  Southwest  and 
work  on  better-than-average  newspaper. 
Fine  opportunity  for  writer  who  takes 
pride  in  his  (or  herl  work  and  wants 
.iob  with  future.  Good  salary.  Box  1550, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS/FEATURE  WRITER,  skilled, 
efficient,  experienced  in  working  with 
academics  and  professional  people. 
Location :  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary:  $8,000.  An  Elqual  Opportunity 
Employer.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GROWING.  AWARD-WINNING  Pacific 
Northwest  small  daily  (15,000  circula¬ 
tion)  creating  new  position  of  copy 
editor.  Seeks  journeyman  who  can  as¬ 
sist  news  editor  with  some  makeup; 
should  be  able  to  report  to  break 
routine;  nee<ls  extensive  newsroom  ex- 
perience.  Box  1533.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ALASKA  OFFSET  DAILY  seeking 
general  assignment  reporter  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  who  can  use 
camera  to  fill  out  3-man  editorial  staff. 
Assignments  will  include  police,  court, 
local  affairs,  sports,  features  and  oc¬ 
casional  turns  on  desk.  Send  samples 
of  work.  resum4  and  references  to 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

OPERATORS — MACHIISISTS 


HELP  WANTED 

’pRODVcfio^ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMimSTRATIV^ 


SPORTS  EajITOR  for  small  daily  in  I 
Zone  1.  Elditing,  layout,  writing  skills  | 
needed.  College  grad  with  a  few  years  i 
experience  would  qualify.  Box  1545, 
EMitor  &  Publisher.  , 


SPORTS  WRITER:  some  general  re¬ 
porting  :  knowledge  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Eive-day  afternoon  paper,  offset. 
Congenial  staff.  Good  salary,  fringes, 
hunting,  fishing.  City  of  8,000.  Need 
immediately!  Daily  Journal,  Devils  [ 
Lake,  N.Dak.— 58301. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
For  Journalists.  A  nine-month  educa¬ 
tional  program  beginning  in  November, 
1971,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Participants 
will  work  as  full-time  aides  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  Senate  or  on  the  staff  of  a 
Congressional  Committee.  A  bachelor’s 
degree  and  at  least  two  years  profes¬ 
sional  news  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazine,  radio  or  television  work  is 
re<iuired.  Stipend  of  $6,500  with  al¬ 
lowances  for  dependents.  Application 
deadline  December  1,  1970.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  applications  write: 

The  American  Political  Science  Assn., 
1627  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


MUSIC  CRITIC — Michigan  newspaper  I 
needs  reporter  qualified  to  review  sym-  1 
phony  concerts,  soloists,  as  part  of 
cultural  beat.  Apply:  Roland  L.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Managing  Editor.  The  Flint  Jour¬ 
nal,  Flint.  Mich.— 48502.  Ph :  (313) 

234-7611. 


REPORTER — W'e  seek  that  outstanding 
young  journalist  who— ^through  excep¬ 
tional  talent,  dedication  and  hard 
work — will  one  day  in  the  not  to  dis¬ 
tant  future,  become  our  managing  ^- 
itor.  If  you  wish  a  career  opportunity 
with  a  well-established,  highly  respected 
semi-weekly,  ’phone  or  write  for  inter¬ 
view.  Lucia  Donnelly,  THE  W'EST- 
PORT  NEWS.  Westport.  Conn.— 06880. 

(203)  227-4161. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Me<lium-size  morning  daily  looking 
for  aggressive  person  to  take 
charge  of  news  operation.  Need 
someone  with  experience  in  re¬ 
porting.  desk  work,  directing  news 
staff.  We  offer  excellent  career  op¬ 
portunity  in  pleasant  small  city. 
g(x>d  schools,  large  metro  areas, 
lakes,  recreation  nearby.  Retire-  I 

ment.  profit-sharing,  full  range  of  I 

benefits.  Write  Box  1538,  Editor  &  j 

Publisher.  i 


DESKMAN  to  handle  state  desk  on 
South  Dakota’s  largest  daily.  Edit 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  AP 
wire  news  -}-  some  correspondents.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  News  experience  as 
reporter  or  deskman.  Write  Anson 
Yeager,  Executive  Editor.  Argus-Lead- 
er,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. — 57102. 


FREE-LANCE 

SYNDICATE 

wants  accredited  Hollywood  stringer 
Box  1541,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvan'a  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


OPERA  TORS— MACHINISTS 

PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
printing  center.  Box  1248,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience ;  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 
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MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Need  someone  exi)erienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  taiie  oiieralion,  regular  Lino¬ 
type  machines.  Ludlow,  etc.  This  news¬ 
paper  offers  excellent  fringe  benefits 
including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  Ma¬ 
jor  Medical  coverage,  vacations  and 
other  advantages.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  'I'hompson,  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  229- 
239  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 


MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  perma¬ 
nent.  Area  2.  I'noton  260  and  560's. 
'fop  wages  -all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  WANTED  Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons:  also  3  E'airchild  Perfor¬ 
ators.  Wonderful  op|x>rtunity  for  qua  - 
ified  iierson.  Union  shop.  Write  Bo.x 
478,  Utica.  N.Y.— 13503. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  33,000  p.m.  and 
Sunday  a.m.  in  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  Need  experienced  person  who 
can  exercise  ingenuity  on  routine  as¬ 
signments.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Associate  Editor,  Rapid  City 
Journal,  Box  471,  Raiiid  City,  S.D. — 
57701. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


BH^VUTHTrL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  livinK. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37^2'hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota.  Fla., 
— 33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing.  Good  starting  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community  for 
family.  Bureau  County  Republican.  Inc. 
316  S.  Main,  Princeton,  Ill.  61356; 

Ph;  (815)  872-14,14 


THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFt'SET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages— all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  ’phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 


(X)MP0S1NG  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Knowledgeable  in  hot  lead  composition; 
experienced  in  labor  management  under 
ITU  contract ;  capable  of  directing  26- 
man  shop.  Attractive  salary  and  better- 
than-average  fringe  benefits.  Strategi¬ 
cally  located  in  25,000-population  city 
in  eastern  Ohio.  Write  giving  details  to 
Box  1425,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET-LP  PRINTER:  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Exi)erienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe.  The  Fauquier 
Democrat.  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186. 


COMBINATION  MAN,  experienced,  for 
5-day  13,500  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of 
Pittsburgh.  Good  scale,  most  fringe 
benefits,  37%-hour,  5-day  week,  all  day¬ 
light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union 
shop.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller 
shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J. 
Thomas  Brooks,  Supt.  The  News-Dis¬ 
patch.  Jeanette,  Pa. — 15644,  Ph:  (412) 
523-5541. 


I  LARGE  METRO  WEEKLY  newspaper  j 
group  ne^  an  aggressive  person  with  ! 
extensive  production  background  lor 
Director  of  Operations  position.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  total  production 
'■  facilities  plus  mailroom  and  circula- 
I  tion  department.  Plant  produces  our 
I  own  12  newspapers  plus  over  $1.6-mil- 
lion  in  commercial  (circular)  printing, 
listing  strong  managers  in  all  de- 
;  partments,  but  no  one  ready  to  move 
;  up.  Modern  plant  with  Linofilm  type¬ 
setting  equipment  and  Goes  Urbanite 
press  located  in  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  \ 
,  1455,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


j  PRODUCTION/SALES— Weekly  recre- 
'  ational  newspaper — 115M.  ABC^in  Pa- 
I  cific  Northwest  seeks  thoroughly  ex- 
j  perienced  full  charge  production  man- 
I  ager  to  supervise  composition  through 
I  web  press ;  also  should  be  qualified  to 
;  price  and  sell  quality  4-color  press 
:  work.  Air-mail  resume  to  Stan  Jones, 

^  Fishing  &  Hunting  News.  1200  Har- 
I  rison  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. — 98109.  In- 
;  elude  names  last  several  employers,  3 
j  business  references.  Salary  open  plus 
I  incentive  pay  to  qualified  applicant. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper- 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  comi>osition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  who  knows 
how  to  write  for  media  and  can  talk 
intelligently  with  editors  and  reporters 
for  No.  2  six)t  in  university  informa¬ 
tion  office — Zone  4.  Send  resume:  state 
salary  to  Box  1468,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PUBUC  RELA’HONS 
Leading  recreational  company  needs 
young  writer  with  news  and  feature 
background  to  join  top-notch  3-person 
PR  staff.  Publications,  press  relations; 
some  photography  and  travel.  Suburban 
Chicago.  Box  1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 


SALE-SMAN  $20,000  PER  YEAR! 

If  you  aro  the  right  person  for  the 
job,  you’ll  clear  $20,000  or  more,  sell¬ 
ing  our  equipment  to  composing  rooms 
in  Area  3.  None  of  our  people  are  high 
pressure  salesmen  and  all  have  ex¬ 
clusive  territories.  If  you  know  com¬ 
posing  room  operation  from  first-hand 
experience,  and  have  active  or  latent 
sales  ability,  write  us  a  letter  about 
yourself.  Interviews  conducted  our 
Now  York  area  headquarters  or  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Show,  Atlanta,  Oc¬ 
tober  28-31.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


DEDICATED.  WOULD-BE  Journalism/ 
Advertising  (or  related)  teacher  would 
like  to  be!  M.A.  Successful  joumalis- 
tic/business  background.  T.  A.  Tor¬ 
rance,  934  Peninsula  402,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.— 84401. 


I  ADMINISTRATIVE 

•  MANAGEMENT  POSITION  DESIRED 
i  Knowledge  all  newspaper  operations 
I  and  departments:  computers,  cold-tyw. 
I  engraving;  ability  to  train  men,  pro. 
I  mote  efficiency  in  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment;  15  years’  experience.  Family 
man.  Box  1431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  RECOGNIZED  AU’THORITY  in  pub- 
I  fishing.  Experienced,  qualified,  reputa- 
ble.  Hot  metal  or  photo  composition. 
Flexible — compatible  any  situation.  Suc¬ 
cess  record,  including  "tough”  ones. 
Complete  present  assignment  Decem¬ 
ber.  Available  thereafter.  Box  1452. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  experience  with  same 
company,  in  highly  comiietitive  market. 
Age  45.  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PUBLISHER,  former  daily 
owner.  Successful,  presently  on  ABC 
6-day  daily.  Exi>erience  past  12  years 
in  central  offset  newspaper  field. 
Quick,  ’take-charge’  man.  Responsible 
family  and  civic-minded.  Prefer  Zone 
6  or  8.  Salary  requirement:  $2()M-plus. 
Reply  Box  1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PUBLISHER: 

If  20  years’  experience  in  circulation 
and  circulation-promotion,  together  with 
excellent  references  can  solve  your 
problem,  why  not  talk  to  me?  Box  1420, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  20’S,  with  slight  experience  in 
circulation,  desires  position  as  District 
Manager.  Prefer  Area  8-9 ;  would  con¬ 
sider  other  areas  for  right  deal.  Family 
man.  Resume  on  re<iuest.  Box  1611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Present  employer  seeking  growth  op¬ 
portunity  for  "pro”  circulator,  excellent 
a<lministrator  with  record  of  producing 
e.xpanded  income  with  lowest  sensible 
operating  costs  and  smooth  service  op¬ 
eration.  Complete  automated  mailroom 
experience  with  daily  and  Sunday  pa- 
Iiers  up  to  60M.  Strongly  rer'ommended. 
Will  arrange  interview  at  your  con¬ 
venience.  Send  for  resume  to  Box  1637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
experienced  in  all  classifications  with 
newspapers  and  representatives  avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Prefer  Areas  3,  4.  but 
interested  in  talking  to  all.  Box  1407, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  47,  BJ.  21  years’ 
Southern  weeklies,  sm.all  dailies,  9  off¬ 
set.  Box  1508.  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


AD  SALES  or  manager;  all  depart¬ 
ments;  24  years’  experien<e-offset ;  14 
as  manager.  Will  lead,  train,  supervise. 
Prefer  Zone  7,  8,  9.  Write  Box  1542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  16  YEARS’  advertising  manager 
large  volume  weekly.  Smaller  daily, 
general  community  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Letterpress,  offset.  Good  on 
promotions.  61,  family  grown.  Prefer 
Area  2,  3.  Write  Box  1557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Presently  successfully  employed.  Last 
11  years’  associate  sales  manager  of 
national  sales  staff :  17  years’  total 
national  display  experience.  Knowledge¬ 
able  all  classifications,  enthusiasm, 
management  skills  .  .  .  qualified  to 
"get  the  job  done”  by  training,  lead¬ 
ing  (working  with)  and  supervising 
sales  staff.  Family  man.  community- 
minded!  Box  1540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  RETAIL  SALE.SMAN  seeks 
growth  position.  Prefer  Zones  4  or  6 ; 
no  hurry  as  presently  employed  30M. 
Box  1546,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


WORKING  AD  SALE.SMANAGER 
Aggressive,  innovative  problem-solver. 
19  years’  national,  retail  and  classified 
success  record.  Degreed,  45,  young 
family.  Profitable  advertising  director 
for  131M  paid,  offset,  weekly  chain  plus 
63M  to  450M  competitive  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  W’rite  Box  1559,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
fisher. 


EDITORIAL 


I  PUT  OUT  GOOD  NEWSPAPERS 
with  small,  average  staffs.  Love  the 
business,  have  25  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  energetic;  qualified  as  editor, 
writer,  photographer,  administrator. 
Let  me  take  charge  your  newsroom, 
special  desk  or  house  organ.  Prefer 
Florida — consider  others.  Write  Box 
1433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  REPORTER  wants  to  get  off 
Woman’s  Page.  Seeks  challenging  beat 
on  medium-size  daily  in  East.  Box  1436, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  SPORTS  WRITER,  turned 
newsman,  wants  to  get  back  in  sDorts 
either  as  editor  or  writer.  Box  1406, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  COPY  EDITOR 
Solid  man.  years  of  experience,  was  on 
old  N.Y.  Joumal-American.  Wants  rim 
job  on  good  paper.  Caliber  of  paper 
and  quality  of  the  city  very  important. 
Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publiidier. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
11  years’  well-rounded  experience  wants 
to  step  up  to  more  responsibility: 
would  like  to  take  on  editorship  of 
small  daily  or  large  weekly,  pi^er- 
ably  in  Area  8  or  9.  Box  1457,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STRINGER  POSITIONS  IN  SPAIN 
wanted  by  young  reiiorter  experienced 
in  features  and  hard  news,  who  wants 
a  crack  at  journalism’s  undiscovered 
territory.  Excellent  references,  BA — 
good  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Box  1467, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCEID  copy  editor/reporter, 
36 — now  in  university  news  bureau — 
seeks  change.  Married,  competent,  re¬ 
sponsible,  degree.  Box  1469,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


COPYHUN’TER 

Any  spoon-fed  cub  can  bring  back  the 
obvious  and  grind  out  dull  copy.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  reporter  that 
^n  spot  a  story  without  teing  led  to 
it  and  produce  clean  copy  that  is  co¬ 
herent,  colorful,  and  unusual,  I  would 
like  to  work  for  you.  Box  1497,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WID9WER,  NON-DRINKER,  has  25 
years’  exijerience  in  dining  and  enter¬ 
tainment  feature  section.  Columnist 
night  life  beat,  drama-music  critic. 
Display  Sales.  Promotions.  Go  any¬ 
where.  V.  Partipilo,  4117  N.  23rd  Dr., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. — 85015.  Ph :  (602)  265- 
4087. 


TWICE  NATIONAL  AWARD-WIN- 
NTNG  feature  writer-editor — now  in 
PR — ^wants  back  in.  Experienced  from 
darkroom  to  state  capitol,  wire  service, 
weeklies,  dailies,  broadcast.  A  digger 
for  depth,  validity.  I’m  seeking  mid¬ 
west  or  western  newsroom.  Box  1493, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUSIC  CRITIC /AR’TS  REPORTER 
Young  general  assignment  reporter, 
now  employed  on  metromlitan  paper, 
seeks  spot  for  music,  arts  criticism, 
and  opportunity  for  news  reporting  in 
these  fields.  Substantial  university 
background  in  music  composition  with 
twin  major  in  history.  Criticism  sam¬ 
ples  available.  Box  1489,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  desires  to  become  ap¬ 
prentice  copy  editor  in  or  near  large 
city.  Opportunity  to  copyedit  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  M.S.  Columbia 
Journalism  School.  Box  1512,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANT  SUPERIOR  SPORTS  PAGE? 
Ex-sports  editor  seeks  similar  position 
on  small-town,  5-day  p.m.  newspaper, 
MA  Fellowship  winner.  Please  write: 
Wes  Dumont,  Roosevelt  Apts.,  Hobbs, 
N.M.— 88240, 


COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism  and  B.A.  in  English  educa¬ 
tion  seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  education  reporter.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1504,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  25.  J- 
grad  plus  3  years’  exiierience  suburban 
daily,  seeks  interesting  position  with 
progressive  newspaper.  Box  1521,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  fully  experienced 
all  phases  newsroom  management, 
seeks  post  at  helm  of  quality  daily. 
Started  on  medium  daily,  moved  to 
prestige  metro  where  ran  75-man  local 
staff ;  now  news  magazine  executive. 
Age  46.  BA — excellent  record.  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TOP  NEWSMAN,  COPY  EDITOR,  lay¬ 
out  specialist.  Hard-hitter  in  modern 
communications.  Top  writer,  editor. 
Can  help  make  and  save  you  money. 
Ph:  (312)  944-4970. 


AUTO  EDITOR — 17  years’  experience 
as  non-technical  automotive  writer/ 
editor.  M.A.  T.A.  Torrance.  934  Pen¬ 
insula  402.  San  Mateo,  Calif. — 94401. 


1970  J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  recently  de- 
cid€?d  to  postpone  grad  school.  Good 
writer,  with  interpretive  skills.  Can 
blend  speed,  accuracy.  Pro  experience 
in  PR,  newspapers.  Want  news  job  in 
Midwest  or  West.  Resume  available. 
Box  1534,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  32,  seeks  career 
challenge.  J-grad,  8  years’  industrial 
publications  experience;  responsible; 
excellent  references.  Box  1531,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  BEGINNING  REPORTER 
seeks  daily  position  anywhere.  Berkeley 
grad  (no  radical)  ;  conscientious;  hard¬ 
working;  eager  to  learn.  Box  1553, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  position  with 
Eastern  seaboard  paper  or  magazine. 
Eight  years’  experience,  both  reporting 
and  editing,  news  and  sports.  Under 
30.  J-degrec.  Box  1552,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


OVER  8  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in 
sports  writing;  award-winner;  seeks 
sports  eilitor’s  or  writer’s  ix>sition,  pref¬ 
erably  in  Areas  5,  3  or  Florida,  but 
will  consider  any  good  offer ;  loves 
sijorts  and  proves  it  through  hard  work 
and  ability.  Box  1551,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  29.  seeking  courts/crime 
.specialty  with  opportunity  for  enter¬ 
prise.  M.A.  Journalism--B.A.  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  Five  years’  wire  service,  two  in 
legislature.  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN  anxious  to  get 
professional  start  on  Midwest  daily. 
J-grad;  willing  to  try  anything.  Box 
1543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  WRITER-EDITOR  needs 
job  he  can  do  at  home.  Box  1536,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 


WRITER  /EDITOR — Ambitious,  imagi¬ 
native  young  woman  with  varied  news¬ 
paper,  industrial  exjterience  seeks  free 
lance  assignments;  speeches,  reports, 
articles,  publicity  releases,  etc.  B.  C. 
Mortenson.  Box  434,  Paramus,  N.J. — 
07652. 


FEATURE  WRITING,  HUMOR— As¬ 
signments  wanted  on  free-lance  b:tsis 
in  Delaware  Valley  area.  Ten  years’ 
experience.  Box  1528,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNING 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  creatively  communicate  by 
visual  means.  B.A,  Desi^  degree  with 
background  in  creative  layout  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Will  relocate  in  Zon<=‘  5.  6. 
7,  8,  or  9.  Box  1554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERATORS— MACHINISTS 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR— 10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  keyboard,  paste-up  and 
mark-up;  also  some  camera,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  page  make-up.  Available  im- 
me<liately.  Write  Box  1404.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  call  (303)  471-1823. 


MACHINIST — ITTI  Journeyman,  seeks 
job  with  newspaper  or  commercial  shop. 
Exjierienced  on  Photon  200,  Photon  713, 
Automix  Keyboards.  Graduate  of  Pho¬ 
ton  Maintenance  School.  Experienced 
operator  Photon  713;  also  experience  on 
Ludlow,  Elrod,  Linotype,  Intertype, 
'TTS  Punches  and  machine  units.  Box 
1397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


HEAD  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 
SPECIALIST 

15  years’  of  Photocomposition  experi¬ 
ence  ;  8  years  management ;  both  news-  I 
paper  and  commercial  job  shop ;  com-  | 
puter-oriented.  Degree.  Area  1.  Box 
1539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  creative,  long¬ 
term  opportunity  with  progressive  news 
media  or  magazine.  Age  35,  family, 
de^ee,  12  years’  experience  weekly, 
daily,  industrial,  magazine.  Versatile — 
full  equipment.  At  present  4  years  on 
350,000  daily.  Zone  2.  Will  consider  any 
zone,  Canada  or  Europe.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Portfolio  upon  request.  Box  1443, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— College  and  trade 
school  background.  Young.  Presently 
trainee  with  major  wire  service.  Car 
full  equipment — 35mm  to  4  x  5 ;  good 
darkroom  skills.  Resume  and  photos  on 
request.  Will  relocate.  Box  1479,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  20 
years’  as  staffer  on  1-million  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  9.  seeks  position  as 
Picture  Editor  or  Chief  Photographer 
on  photo-conscious  daily  or  magazine. 
Experience  in  editing,  page  layout  and 
captioning.  Box  1544,  Hilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  call  (714)  327-0110. 


21-YEAR-OLD  FEMALE  with  BFA  in 
photography  looking  for  a  position  with 
magazine  or  newspaper.  College  exper¬ 
ience  ;  J-background ;  portfolio;  no  geo¬ 
graphic  preference.  Box  1529,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


PRINTERS 


FOREMAN— a  ’take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  I*rU  law  and  ^peo¬ 
ple.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7200,  ext.  1403. 


20  YEIARS’  BXPERIEINCE  as  working 
foreman-printer;  makeup,  hot  metal; 
small  daily  machinist;  non-union.  In¬ 
terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1329.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assistant, 
experienced;  seeking  progressive,  mod¬ 
em  daily  newspaper  or  group.  Systams- 
oriented,  knowledge  of  all  new  tech¬ 
nology.  Resumi  upon  request.  Box  1418, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  daily, 
publication,  commercial  plant  desires 
change.  Highly  successful  tape,  com¬ 
puter,  hot  metal  paste-up,  web  LP; 
good  offset  background.  Thorough 
newspaper  knowledge  and  management 
experience  a  idus  for  smooth  plant  op¬ 
eration.  Best  references.  College.  Wel¬ 
come  any  challenge,  location.  Write 
Box  1474.  Editor  &  Publisher,. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  book  or 
newspaper.  R.I.T.  graduate  in  print¬ 
ing;  strong  offset  or  LP.  In-plant  ex¬ 
perience  with  8  years’  office  super¬ 
vision.  28  years,  married.  Efficient,  de¬ 
pendable,  industrious.  Box  1523,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 14  years’ 
experience,  cold-type  or  hot.  Age  37. 
Complete  resume.  Box  1487,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  Plate 
and  Stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urbanite  or  Urbanite  press  preferred. 
Wishes  to  relocate  in  Area  6.  Avail¬ 
able  after  Jan.  1.  H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte. 
3,  Hillcrest  Drive.  Festus,  Mo.— 63028. 


OFb'SET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom  and 
color;  have  7  ye.ars’  LP  and  5  offset 
Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent — 
prefers  same  position.  Box  1326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-^15  years’ 
exi)erience  in  all  phases  with  larger 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Heavy  com¬ 
posing  room  responsibilities.  Box  1532, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOnON-PUBLICI’TY  woman,  cre¬ 
ative  retail-agency  writer  knows  mer¬ 
chandising,  layouts.  Contact  experience. 
Opportunity  Zone  2  or  3.  Bra  1429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  33- 
year-old,  experienced  on  single  and 
double  width  press.  Call  or  write:  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Temple.  49  Brownell  St.,  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.— 02703.  Ph:  (617)  222-6463. 


PROMOTION  CHIEF  to  head  or  form 
team.  Top  management  experience  with 
large  daily.  Ready  January.  Box  1514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Limits  on  advertising 


Several  times  in  the  last  40 
years  advertising  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  as  economically  and  so¬ 
cially  wasteful.  The  critics, 
whatever  their  cause,  have  al¬ 
ways  found  an  attentive  ear  in 
the  halls  of  government. 

.Advertising  is  the  target  once 
again  of  such  attacks  and  the 
name  of  the  game  is  now  “con¬ 
sumerism.” 

Recently  the  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  suggested  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Council  to  handle 
complaints  about  false  and 
misleading  advertising.  It  sounds 
like  a  good  idea. 

But,  the  sounds  from  the 
woodshed  indicate  that  some 
people  not  only  want  to  spank 
the  bad  boys  of  advertising  but 
they  would  cut  off  their  al¬ 
lowance,  curtail  spending,  on 
the  theory  that  advertisers 
don’t  have  to  spend  all  that 
money  and,  in  fact,  it  w’ould  be 
better  for  the  people  and  the 
economy  if  they  didn’t. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Hon.  Ron  Basford,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Consumer  and  Corpo¬ 
rate  Affairs  for  the  Government 
of  Canada,  spoke  recently  to  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  in  Boston 


and  his  remarks  suggest  that 
our  advertisbig  friends  in 
Canada  are  in  for  some  trouble. 
And,  if  that  is  true,  it  would  be 
unwise  for  U.S.  admen  to  be 
smug  about  it  because  they’re 
going  to  get  the  same  medicine 
sooner  or  later. 

Noting  that  around  20  billion 
dollars  a  year  are  spent  on  ad¬ 
vertising  of  some  kind  in  the 
U.S.  and  about  1.2  billion  dollars 
in  Canada,  Mr.  Basford  said 
“there  is  a  good  deal  of  contro¬ 
versy  about  the  current  volume 
of  advertising  and  its  continu¬ 
ing  growth. 

“The  controversy  usually 
finds  expression  in  two  extreme 
points  of  view,”  he  continued: 
“Those  who  advocate  unlimited 
advertising,  checked  only  by 
market  forces,  and  those  who 
advocate  the  complete  abolition 
of  advertising  from  our  free  en¬ 
terprise  economy.” 

We  must  confess  we  haven’t 
heard  anyone  in  any  responsible 
position  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  all  advertising  ought  to  be 
stopped — eliminated — but  that’s 
what  Mr.  Basford  reported.  He 
went  on : 

“But  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  there  is  important  mid¬ 
dle  ground  that  I  think  can  be 
fruitfully  explored  by  both 
sides.  Even  assuming,  as  the 


slogan  goes,  ‘all  good  things 
come  from  advertising,’  pre¬ 
sumably  at  some  point  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  reaches  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  The  ques¬ 
tion  we  must  ask  ourselves  is 
this:  can  the  economically  use¬ 
ful  information,  such  as  quality 
assurance  and  market  stability 
be  achieved  from  the  market 
point  of  view  with  more  moder¬ 
ate  amounts  of  advertising? 

“This  question  is  particularly 
relevant  for  those  markets  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  companies, 
where  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  has  replaced  price  competi¬ 
tion,  where  escalation  of  adver¬ 
tising  expense  serves  only  to 
give  one  company  a  temporary 
increase  in  market  share. 

“One  answer  to  this  market 
dilemma  is  voluntary  restraint 
of  advertising  costs  through 
voluntary  agreement.  But  if 
voluntary  restraint  cannot  be 
achieved,  how  might  the  gov¬ 
ernment  control  the  upward  spi¬ 
ral  of  advertising  overkill? 

“Various  policies  have  been 
suggested  by  economists  in  tbis 
country  and  in  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  the  disallowance  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  current  expense,  and 
its  treatment  as  an  investment 
for  taxation  purposes.  A  second 
proposal  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  is  that  the  government 
consider  a  straight  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

“And,  finally,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  advertising  expen¬ 
ses  should  be  limited  by  legisla¬ 
tion  to  a  percentage  of  sales,  or 
some  such  formula. 

“All  these  proposals  for  limi¬ 


ting  the  total  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  amount  which  ap¬ 
pears  needed  for  the  effective 
operation  of  the  marketplace 
have  important  defects. 

“But  governments  will  be  un¬ 
der  increasing  pressure  from 
consumers  to  place  some  limits 
on  advertising,  and  so  these 
proposals  will  certainly  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  governments  in  the 
years  ahead,  to  determine 
whether  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  of  such  measures  out¬ 
weigh  their  costs.  Companies 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  intense 
consumer  pressure  which  is 
building  up  on  governments, 
and  take  a  much  harder  look  at 
voluntary  agreements  to  scale 
down  excessive  advertising.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Several  questions  will  occur 
to  advertising  executives  of 
large  corporations  as  they  pick 
themselves  up  off  the  floor  after 
reading  Mr.  Basford’s  remarks. 

What  will  the  anti-trust  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  (and  in  Canada,  the  Com¬ 
bines  Investigation  Branch)  be 
doing  while  the  large  manufac¬ 
turers  are  making  these  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  to  reduce  com¬ 
petition? 

Every  adman  worth  his  salt 
knows  the  story  about  old  John 
Wanamaker  admitting  that  507© 
of  his  advertising  was  wasted 
but  he  didn’t  know  which  half. 
Who  in  government  is  going  to 
be  so  astute  and  informed  and 
able  to  know  how  much  less  ad¬ 
vertising  is  going  to  be  enough? 
How  many  corporation  execu- 
tiv'es  would  predict  achievement 
of  sales  goals  if  someone  out¬ 
side  of  their  company,  in  gov- 


Bogus  issue  on  table  in  Washington 


Bogus — the  reproduction  of 
ads  set  in  other  shops — is  a  key 
issue  in  crucial  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Washington  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Columbia  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  101. 

The  printers,  union  wants  to 
require  that  all  type  used  be  set 
inside  the  plants  of  the  Post, 
the  News  and  the  Star. 

The  publishers  want  to  elimi¬ 
nate  reproduction  of  ads  by 
paying  for  present  backlogs  and 
allow  outside  setting  of  ads.  As 
an  inducement,  they  offered  to 
establish  a  school  to  train  prin¬ 
ters  in  new  methods  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  annual  cost  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  $250,000.  The  union  re¬ 
jected  the  offer,  saying  it  al¬ 
ready  has  training  facilities  of 
its  own,  the  Post  reported. 

The  News  and  the  Post  have 
a  backlog  of  bogus  ads — from 
1963  in  the  case  of  the  Post. 
The  local  union’s  leadership  has 
opposed  the  trend  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typonraphical  Union 
toward  exchanging  the  bogus 
requirement  for  other  benefits. 


Reproduction  is  regarded  as  a 
safeguard  against  layoffs. 

Although  the  publishers  and 
the  unions  have  agreed  not  to 
discuss  details  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  public,  the  Post  report¬ 
ed  it  had  learned  about  the 
reproduction  issue  and  also  said 
the  printers  are  asking  for  a 
$50-a-week  raise  in  one  year 
from  the  present  day  scale  of 
$190  for  a  35-hour  week.  The 
publishers  proposed  a  raise  of 
$17.50  the  first  year  and  $12.50 
in  the  second  year,  including 
fringe  benefit  improvements. 

The  photoengravers  have 
asked  for  a  $69  increase,  the 
present  scale  is  $196. 

All  of  the  papers  have 
claimed  curtailment  of  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  caused  by  slow¬ 
downs  in  the  union  shops.  They 
filed  a  suit  for  $250,000  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  typographical 
union. 

A  clause  in  the  expired  con¬ 
tract,  provides  for  maintenance 
of  “conditions  prior  to  the  expi¬ 
ration”  of  the  contract.  A  clause 


that  says  the  grievance  commit¬ 
tee  shall  have  no  jurisdiction 
pertaining  to  differences  over 
the  negotiation  of  any  succeed¬ 
ing  agreement,  raises  some 
doubt  of  whether  the  grievance 
machinery  under  which  the 
newspapers’  complaint  was  filed 
can  be  used. 


tising  expenditures? 

Who  said  advertising  reaches 
a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
and  can  prove  it? 

Have  any  of  these  smart 
economists,  who  have  suggested 
elimination  of  advertising  and 
saving  all  that  money,  ever 
figured  out  where  the  tax  mon¬ 
ey  would  come  from  to  support 
all  those  social  programs  they 
think  should  get  the  money? 


In  Metropolitan  Washington  The  Star  reaches 
60.4  per  cent  of  all  civilian  federal  government 
employes  with  personal  incomes  of  $15,000 
or  more. 


That's  better  than  any  other  Washington 
daily.* 


'Politz-1970 


The  Washington  Star 

.  .  .  the  afternoon  newspaper. 
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Are  you 
low  man 
on  the 
photo 
totem 
pole? 

The  quickest  way  to  pop  to  the  top  is 
to  purchase  a  130-line-a-minute 
CompStar.  No  other  newspaper 
photocomposing  machine  gives  you 
as  many  lines  per  minute.  No  other 
machine  produces  as  much  type  so 
economically.  That's  why  CompStar 
is  on  top  with  a  "line  minute  dollar” 
cost  of  only  $92. 

It’s  easy  to  figure  out  how  far  up  the 
pole  other  equipment  is.  Just  divide 
the  purchase  price  of  any  photo- 
composing  equipment  by  its  capacity 
in  lines  per  minute.  That  tells  you, 
in  dollars,  the  purchase  cost  per 
line  per  minute.  (We  have  given  a 
few  examples  on  the  Star  totem,  at 
right.)  When  you  are  finished  figuring, 
you  will  find  nothing  comes  close 
to  CompStar’s  combination  of 
production  and  economy. 

Write  for  the  new  CompStar  folder 
with  all  the  money-saving  details. 


A- 


Lines 

Per 

Minute 


Purchase 

Price 


Line  Per 
Minute 
Cost 


(  130 

$11,990 

$92* 

1 

8,250 

330 

40 

24,500 

610 

\  20 

14,500 

725 

f 

15 

i 

1 1 ,800 

786 

i _ 

59,400 

849 

*  40 

35,750 

894 

1  20 

19,825 

991 

1 

17,950 

997 

f  15 

16,800 

1,120 

1 

48,900 

1,222 

3  20 

25,750 

1,288 

I)  « 

49,000 

1,960 

\  10 

20,760 

2,076 

i  20 

62,500 

2,083 

W  20 

46,500 

2,325 

S  24 

56,250 

2,344 

3  “ 

48,400 

2,420 

HRI 

40,750 

2,825 

ii 

56,500 

4,035 

68,400 

4,885 

•Nothing  comes  close  to  CompStar 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY  07606 
A  Datascaji  company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  WETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINES 


r*inted 


Two  Worlds...We  Serve  Both 


Morning,  and  85%  of  almost  200.000  subscrib¬ 
ers  wake  to  the  smack  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  hitting  their  door,  step,  porch  or  patio. 

Morning,  and  almost  200,000  subscribers  wake 
to  the  assurance  of  knowing  their  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  is  there,  helping  them  orient  their 
thoughts,  plan  their  day. 


Morning,  and  over  2500  ads  excite  an  active, 
responsive  audience  of  almost  200,000  sub¬ 
scribers  to  buying  activity  unique  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation. 

Morning,  a  good  time  for  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  find  out  more  about  the  paper  that  serves 
so  well.  Two  Worlds. 


Morning,  and  almost  200,000  subscribers  in  the 
city,  suburbs,  towns  and  villages  rely  on  the 
News  to  orient  their  thoughts,  plan  their  day. 


Rocky  Moil  n  lain  News 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 

General  Advertising  Department 
200  Park  Avenue.  N.Y.,  N.Y  10017 
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